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Next Month 


The March issue will con- 
clude the series on Pro- 
gramming for Growth and 
will deal with Techniques 
of Group Living. Bryan 
Heise will describe a de- 
sign for group planning and 
action; Willard Olson will 
report sociometric studies 
of classroom groups, and 
Henry Otto will evaluate 
the use of social criteria in 
the grouping of children. 

Margaret Preston will de- 
scribe the effects of group- 
ing upon the development 
of shy and aggressive chil- 
dren and Katherine Hahn 
will present a case study of 
one child and show how 
grouping contributed to his 
development. Virgil Her- 
rick will evaluate work- 
shops as a grouping tcch- 
nique that contributes to 
teacher. development. A 
seventh article will describe 
changes in behavior and 
improved development on 
the part of young children 
in an institution when they 
are provided with desirable 
group living. 
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In Defense of Five-Year-Olds 
--A Pertinent Administrative Problem 


HE ATOMIC BOMB HAS SHOWN AGAIN the marvelous possibilities of 
i i= findings of science and the possible tragic results of ignoring the 
implications of these findings for human betterment. The results of 
ignoring research findings in child development and of failing to apply 
them in the education of children are less immediate, dramatic and absolute 
but are weighted with danger to our culture and to individual children. 

To one group of people education is living and derives its purposes 
from the scientifically discovered needs of children and from the demands 
of the culture in which they live. This group strives in the light of these 
needs and demands to provide daily experiences which will insure a good 
life for every child every day. These purposes include a knowledge of 
the world and of the ways in which children may learn to live in it with 
satisfaction to themselves and others. 

A second group regards education as the acquisition of information 
and skills which the academic tradition of a past era decided characterized 
the educated gentleman who was preparing for the bar and the church. 
This adult professional goal emphasized the concept of education as 
preparation for a future life and was based on the needs of a profession or 
a business and not on the daily needs of children. 

Studies of children show us that the three basic needs of each individual 
are to be competent, secure and active. Experiences which meet these 
needs for a two-year-old would not be satisfactory in terms of specific 
situations for five-year-olds, nor would the five-year-old experiences 
satisfy children of ten, although for all ages the general basic needs remain 
constant. This is not to say that children should be considered in terms 
of age levels, because in some respects a five-year-old may behave like a 
child of three, of five or of eight years of age. There are, however, 
certain general experiences that five-year-olds must have if their basic 
needs are to be met. These needs are fundamental considerations in 
planning their educational program. 


IVE-YEAR-OLDS SHOULD HAVE PLENTY OF OPPORTUNITY to climb, to 

run and to carry on group construction projects outdoors with large 

boxes, kegs, boards and the like. These activities will contribute to 
the development of large muscle coordination. At the same time, these 
children like to experiment with small muscle activity in the use of paint, 
clay or crayons. But such activities as sewing, reading and writing 
demand too concentrated use of eyes and small muscles, which often 
results in tensions and impairments. 
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HESE CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE ALTERNATE PERIODS of quiet and 

active work and should not be expected to sit still for long periods 

of time. Nor should they all be expected to do the same thing at 
the same time, especially when the thing undertaken has no meaning to 
them, does not meet their fundamental needs and is entirely teacher 
initiated and directed. The fives are exposed to such harmful situations 
when they are placed in first grades as usually organized or when they are 
expected to do first grade work in so-called pre-primary classes. They 
are not ready for these experiences in their muscles, their minds or their 
feelings. Superimposing the academic pattern upon them gives them 
experience with failure and frustration early in their school career. There 
is no surer way of making hostile, aggressive, withdrawn or tense children. 
All of these behavior manifestations characterize the maladjusted, 
incompetent, insecure child and adult. 

Five-year-olds have a wide-ranging curiosity about the world of 
things and of people in which and with whom they live. To discover the 
ways materials behave and feel and to learn the skills in controlling them 
is an exciting challenge to these children. To find ways of playing with 
one another, to try out each other’s abilities and qualities, to learn success 
and to make mistakes as individuals and as groups through dramatic 
play are all vital daily experiences for five-year-old children. 

In the traditional first grade such interests are taboo, frowned upon 
and sternly eliminated. So the child’s curiosity soon vanishes to be 
utilized only out of school. The give-and-take with his peers without 
which social development cannot take place is impossible in a classroom 
where contacts with other children are prohibited by the furniture, the 
teacher and the kind of work to be done. He is again rendered insecure 
and incompetent with no opportunity for or guidance in gaining skill in 
satisfying his curiosity or in getting along with others. In addition, 
where contacts are with the teacher only and not with other children, 
warped ways of getting on with adults develop. Individual children vie 
with one another for adult attention and approval, and tattling, fighting, 
slyness, shrinking timidity and similar harmful behavior appears. The 
“teacher’s pet” characterizes every classroom and is often snowballed or 
pounced upon as soon as the school grounds are left behind. 


‘{ ODAY WE FACE A SERIOUS PROBLEM affecting the five-year-olds. 
The pressures of administrative convenience, the lure of newly 
appropriated funds, and the widespread public demand for 

educational opportunities for the five-year-old are precipitating the 
practice of placing these children in first grade rooms rather than in school 
environments appropriate for them. The time has come for the teachers 
and parents to band together to stop this disastrous practice if the 
five-year-olds are to have safe, happy and active lives at school.— 
RutH Awnprus, Chief, Bureau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, New York State Education Department. 
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By WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


The Contributions of. Administration 
to Teacher and Child Growth 


How can the school administrator help 
teachers and children grow in such a way 
that they are capable of accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship as they occur 
throughout life? Mr. Goslin, superintendent 
of schools at Minneapolis, Minnesota, ans- 
wers this question by showing the knowl- 
edges and beliefs the school administrator 
must have and by pointing out the areas for 
cooperative programs through which demo- 
cratic citizenship can be built. 


ACH SEPTEMBER THE DOORS OF 

AMERICA’S SCHOOLS swing open to 

the children of our nation. These 
youngsters come bringing with them their 
high hopes, their fears, their laughter, and 
their tears. They come—thirty million of 
them—and as the doors swing shut, there 
are enclosed within the walls of the schools 
of America all the imagination and ener- 
gy, all the potential leadership, all the 
power for creative thought and feeling 
which America’s children possess. These 
children will spend many of their waking 
hours in the school for an average of 
eight and a half years. Many will be in 
school much longer. During this time 
the guidance of young America as it 
develops into mature citizenship presents 
the teachers of our country the most chal- 
lenging opportunity and the most serious 
responsibility that a nation can place on 
any group of citizens. Each of these 
children is learning day by day to live 
either in a democratic or in an undemo- 
cratic way. He is helped in this learning 
process by the adults with whom he comes 
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in contact. These adults must measure up 
to the responsibility placed on them if the 
child’s learning is to be good; that is, if 
it is to answer his needs and the needs of 
society today and in the future. 

This article is concerned with the ad- 
ministrator’s responsibility for helping 
teachers and children grow in such a way 
that they are capable of accepting the 
responsibilities of citizenship as they occur 
throughout life. A growing teacher is 
needed to contribute to a growing child. 
The best means of ensuring the continuous 
growth of teachers and children is to 
enlist their active participation in the de- 
velopment and carrying forward of a dy- 
namic program of education, serving the 
needs of children and of society in general. 
Such a program calls for a teaching en- 
vironment that encourages wide participa- 
tion along many different lines, such as 
active community life, travel, varied work 
experiences, curriculum study, and the 
like. 

The contribution of the school admin- 
istrator to the growth process is primarily 
that of stimulating and enabling. The 
relationship of the school administrator to 
the ongoing program is of importance. In 
a democratic society it is necessary shat 
these relationships be established on the 
basis of leadership. As a leader, the school 
administrator has a dual function. He 
has the job of consolidating and coordi- 
nating the efforts and abilities of the total 
school personnel toward building a pro- 
gram which the group finds acceptable 
and which meets adequately the needs of 
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children. Equally important, and many 
times overlooked, is the school adminis- 
trator’s responsibility for initiating the 
program that has been evolved. 

In order to meet his responsibilities ade- 
quately, the school administrator must 
possess: (1) a comprehensive knowledge 
of the needs of modern society; (2) a 
comprehensive knowledge of the needs of 
children and of the principles of child 
growth; (3) the ability and desire to 
work with people of various ages, interests 
and outlooks. The administrator who is 
equipped with a sound social viewpoint, 
who understands child growth, and who 
is skilled in human relationships is in a 
position for the first time to become a 
leader in stimulating and guiding programs 
of cooperative action which will result in 
the continuous growth of teachers and 
children. The scope of such cooperative 
programs is infinite. Three areas will be 
discussed briefly: (1) teacher participation 
in the total school program; (2) teacher 
welfare; (3) public understandings and 
relationships. 


Comprehensive Knowledge 
of the Needs of Modern Society 


The needs of modern society must be 
understood by all school personnel in order 
to evolve an educational program which 
will meet children’s needs. This entails a 
responsibility for the school administrator 
to deepen his understandings of the world 
as it is today. He needs to understand 
that the’ airplane and radio have made 
this a little world; that we are only sixty 
hours flying time from any place in the 
world; that words spoken in Siberia can 
be heard almost instantly in America. He 
needs to understand that these facts have 
a bearing on the kinds of educational ex- 
periences which should be made available 
to children. He needs to understand the 
basic forces which may be utilized to unite 
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the world or to tear it into bits. The world 
of the atomic bomb, of the jet propelled 
plane, of the laboratories turning out hun- 
dreds of new products must be taken into 
account. The schools of our nation have 
been guilty—and many are still guilty— 
of educating children for a world which 
no longer exists. Horse and buggy facts 
are being taught to the children of a nation 
that has taken to wings. 


If a school administrator is to help 
evolve an adequate school program, the 
interdependence of all races, creeds, and 
nationalities must be understood. He needs 
to realize that the smallness of the physical 
world and the interdependence of one part 
of the world on another part necessitate 
world-wide social understandings and eco- 
nomic relationships. The six-year-olds in 
our schools are going to live their lives 
with all the other six-year-olds in the 
world as their neighbors. Ways must be 
found for using the human and physical 
resources of the world for the good of 
mankind everywhere. It is no longer an 
idealist’s pipe dream that the welfare of 
the uneducated masses of the brown and 
yellow races, of the natives of Africa, and 
of the children of Europe is bound up real- 
istically with the welfare of America’s 
children. School administrators must un- 
derstand that one-half of our world neigh- 
bors have never been to school a single 
day and they must help teachers have ex- 
periences that will give them the same 
understandings. 


The school administrator who is sensi- 
tive to social needs must feel a responsi- 
bility for leading his teachers to a con- 
sideration of intergroup relationships in- 
the school program. He should encourage 
them to study with him, as fellow stu- 
dents, the effects on young people of those 
unfounded prejudices which lead us to 
name calling, exclusions, discriminations, 
false generalizations, and in some cases to 
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riots and strikes. He should pursue with 
his teachers—not as one who knows all 
the answers but as one who seeks to know 
—an analysis of the barriers we have placed 
in the path of minority groups. To- 
gether they should map the course of the 
school in attempting to make democracy 
function for this segment of our popula- 
tion. In every community in America 
there are problems of nationality, race, 
and religious groups which await an ade- 
quate solution. School administrators have 
the responsibility to analyze these prob- 
lems in cooperation with teachers and lay 
citizens, and to furnish enough leadership 
that attempts are made to come to reason- 
able solutions. 

The needs of modern society demand 
that school administrators understand, and 
help teachers to understand through active 
participation, the democratic way of life. 
The school administrator needs to demon- 
strate by the way he works with teachers 
that his concept of democracy affects the 
working relationships he has with others. 
The dignity and worth of each individual 
and the necessity for each to develop his 
potentialities to the maximum must be- 
come the working creed of every school 
administrator in America if he is to con- 
tribute sufficiently to teacher and child 
growth. 


Comprehensive Knowledge 
of the Needs of Children 


Just as the school administrator has the 
responsibility for understanding the needs 
of society, so does he have a responsibility 
for understanding the needs of children. 
.The modern complicated social structure 
has made it necessary for the school to 
assume more responsibility in meeting the 
needs of children. Schools were originally 
conceived as being for the purpose of 
giving information and teaching skills. 
The school still has these responsibilities, 
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but it is aided by the radio, the movies, an 
abundance of inexpensive current reading 
materials, the activities of various social 
agencies—all of which contribute in a 
large measure to the child’s store of in- 
formation and skills. 


At the same time that the school’s re- 
sponsibility for imparting information and 
developing skills has come to be shared 
more widely than formerly, so has the 
school assumed other responsibilities in 
connection with meeting children’s needs. 
The tensions and pressures of modern liv- 
ing have necessitated more attention to 
emotional growth and stability. Physical 
fitness has become one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the school. The experi- 
ences of the last three decades with wars, 
depressions, broken treaties, and a prof- 
ligate waste of human resources have made 
us realize the need for giving more at- 
tention to the ability to live effectively 
with one’s contemporaries and for de- 
veloping those beliefs and ideals which 
make possible an effective, contributing 
life. Alongside the child’s need for infor- 
mation and skills, then, should be placed 
his need for emotional stability, physical 
fitness, ability to live effectively with his 
contemporaries, and beliefs and ideals 
which will make possible an effective, con- 
tributing life. School administrators need 
to understand all of these needs of children 
in order that they may work with teach- 
ers in discovering the best ways of meeting 
them. 

The school administrator’s concern for 
emotional stability should lead him in co- 
operation with teachers to investigate the 
effects of some rather common school 
practices on emotional stability. Together 
administrators and teachers ~-should ask 
themselves such questions as: What effect 
do competitive marks have on the whole- 
some emotional development of children? 
Can we justify putting all children through 
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the same daily routines? What effect does 
the inactivity of the typical school room 
have on the emotional health of upper- 
grade children? The practices these ques- 
tions imply are affecting the lives of 
children every day. Teachers are often 
concerned about these practices, and some 
few are able to work out satisfactory so- 
lutions for individual children.  Satis- 
factory answers would be more universal 
if the rank and file of school administra- 
tors understood the implications of the 
practices on emotional stability and were 
willing to free teachers to study the prob- 
lems seriously and continuously. 


Many of us were shocked when we dis- 
covered that one out of every four Amer- 
ican youth was rejected by Selective Ser- 
vice, most of them for physical defects. 
This seems to indicate that the school has 
not met its responsibility for the physical 
fitness of the youth of the nation. If this 
responsibility is to be met adequately, the 
school administrator should encourage 
teachers to evaluate practices and school 
organization in terms of known health 
standards. Such an evaluation undoubt- 
edly would lead to some fundamental 
changes in the educational program. For 
instance, why should a frail little girl be 
required to spend the same number of 
hours per day participating in the same 
type of activities as a robust child? In 
the evolution of a school program, such 
considerations as the air a child breathes, 
the light he has to see by, the cleanliness 
of the drinking fountains and toilets he 
uses, the food he has to eat in the school 
lunchrooms, the nature of the activities 
he carries on in school must be held im- 
portant—as important as the information 
he is supposed to learn. 

The need to learn how to get along with 
one’s contemporaries at every level in life 
is perhaps the most urgent single need of 
every child. Each school administrator 
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should ask: himself questions such as these: 
Is social living taught effectively in our 
schools? Am I encouraging teachers to 
learn how security and adequacy are de- 
veloped within a group? Am I doing all 
I can to help teachers understand the 
implications of the available research in 
the field of social adjustment on classroom 
practice so that the unskilled child, the 
poor waif, the bookworm each has a chance 
to develop social adequacy? 

In the final analysis, action stems more 
nearly from what one believes and feels 
than from what one knows. Democracy, 
placing as it does a high premium on indi- 
vidual worth and on value concepts, de- 
mands a concern for the beliefs and ideals 
which motivate one. The schools, then, 
must assume at least a part of the respon- 
sibility for beliefs which are accepted. 
The school administrator must be con- 
cerned with the nature and quality of 
beliefs which the school either directly or 
implicitly sponsors. His concern should 
lead him to discover cooperatively with 
teachers the possible contribution of the 
school in this area. 


If the school administrator is to be a 
real leader, his understanding of these and 
other phases of child development must be 
comprehensive enough that he is able to 
stimulate, to guide, and to free teachers 
in evolving a program which will imple- 
ment these principles. Such phrases as 
individual differences, the whole child, in- 
tegration, and emotional stability have 
been mouthed too long by individuals 
who have adopted the phrases, but who 
have failed to understand the research and 
scientific investigation underlying the 
phrases, and who have failed to implement 
these concepts with sound educational 
practices. The efforts of individual teach- 
ers who are striving to meet the needs of 
children are largely negated if the entire 
school system lacks a sense of direction in 
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terms of the objectives which it has set 
out to accomplish. The school adminis- 
trator’s particular function is to encourage 
teachers to become united in their ob- 
jectives and then to help clear the way so 
that they may move ahead in realizing 
these objectives. 


Ability and Desire 
to Work with People 


Granted that the school administrator 
has basic understandings concerning the 
needs of society and the needs of chil- 
dren, his contribution to the growth of 
teachers and children will be directly re- 
lated to his ability and desire to work with 
people of various ages, interests, and out- 
looks. If his contribution is to be sig- 
nificant, he must be able to develop and 
utilize working relationships flowing in 
many different directions—from the school 
system to the public, from the public to 
the school system, from the teaching staff 
to the administrative staff and from the 
administrative staff to the teaching staff. 
He must be able to interpret and relate all 
the points of view which are concomi- 
tants of these relationships, and he is re- 
sponsible for assuming the leadership in 
organizing them into a program which 
gives teachers and children maximum op- 
portunities for growth. 

If the school administrator is to meet 
this responsibility, he must have a genuine 
respect for the viewpoint of each individ- 
ual. This respect should entitle each to 
the right to be heard. Teachers and others 
should be led to understand that their 
opinions matter. Too often teachers have 
been asked to work on committees only to 
find out that the answers had been deter- 
mined before the work of the committee 
was finished. It would be interesting to 
know how many teachers who attend sum- 
mer school, or have any worth while educa- 
tional experience, are given an opportunity 
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to share these experiences with their fel- 
low teachers. The weeds of constant neg- 
lect have killed out much of the enthusi- 
asm of teachers. Little has been done in 
developing techniques to discover what 
teachers are thinking and feeling. This 
represents an urgent need, especially in 
large school systems—a need which it is 
primarily the responsibility of the school 
administrator to find ways of meeting. 
The school administrator’s major func- 
tion in human relations should be to 
stimulate cooperative endeavor. This calls 
for the freeing of the abilities and enthusi- 
asm of all those concerned with education. 
It calls for inviting the active participation 
of everyone in the school system in the 
actual planning and carrying out of the 
educational program. Everyone includes 
children, teachers, parents, citizens of the 
community, janitors, clerks, and all those 
agencies in the community which contrib- 
ute directly or indirectly to child growth. 
It requires setting up the necessary ma- 
chinery for work, to make group action 
effective, and for clearing the path of bar- 
riers. It is only in this way that the 
schools of this nation can succeed in de- 
veloping a program adequate for growing 
boys and girls. Such an approach takes 
nothing away from administration. It puts 
the school administrator in the position of 
being a real leader for the first time, be- 
cause it leaves him the whole administra- 
tive function and gives him the backlog of 
support found in a unified group working 
cooperatively in a stated direction. 


Teacher Participation 
in the Total School Program 


Let us examine now the school adminis- 
trator’s responsibility in cooperative pro- 
grams dealing with teacher participation 
in the total school program, teacher wel- 
fare, and public understandings and rela- 
tionships. 
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School administrators should help teach- 
ers understand that in addition to teaching 
a specific group of children they also have 
a responsibility for the total educational 
program. Administrators should help give 
teachers the opportunity and lead them to 
see it is their responsibility to help decide 
such matters as: what the philosophy of 
the school system should be; what experi- 
ences are important for children to have; 
how the school program may be enriched; 
how the school budget is to be spent; how 
additional revenue may be secured; what 
facilities are necessary to carry out the 
desired program. The list could be ex- 
tended. Committees representing all areas 
of the school program—administrative, 
supervisory, teaching, and special fields— 
and representing citizens’ groups should 
sit down together to work on these prob- 
lems, bringing their recommendations be- 
fore the total group for final approval. 


If the administrator is in earnest, he is 
obliged to carry out the mutual decisions 
he has requested the group to make, in a 
way that is acceptable to the group. Only 
through such cooperative procedure can 
the enthusiasm of teachers for democratic 
living be retained. As teachers accept the 
responsibility for participating in the de- 
velopment of school policies and in think- 
ing through school problems, they grow 
and contribute in democratic understand- 
ings. It should be added, however, that 
a resourceful teacher can find ways to use 
democratic practice and demonstrate the 
possibilities of group action in almost any 
kind of administrative setup. As has been 
said earlier, her efforts are not nearly so 
effective as they would be if they had the 
weight of the school system behind them. 

An examination of the total school pro- 
gram in terms of the needs of modern so- 
ciety and the needs of children, by teach- 
ers and administrators working together 
on a mutual basis, would undoubtedly raise 
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questions concerning the validity of much 
that we are still doing in many*of our 
schools today. Inflexible time schedules, 
departmentalization, teaching by the 
“‘pour-in—give-back” process, rigid stand- 
ardization of achievement for promotions, 
the grading system, large classes—all need 
to come under the white glare of critical 
analysis. Teachers, lay citizens, and ad- 
ministrators need to ask: Are there better 
ways of organizing the school day? Are 
present practices in harmony with demo- 
cratic living? Are these practices con- 
ducive to the best functioning of the 
teaching-learning process? One of the 
major contributions the school adminis- 
trator can make to a school system is to 
encourage thinking together continu- 
ously on these and like problems. Con- 
tinuously, for change is constant; growth 
doesn’t stop. Therefore, our educational 
planning must be ongoing. The school 
administrators of this country are in key 
positions to find ways to free and utilize 
the abilities through cooperative approach- 
es of all those participating in education. 
In making such approaches possible, the 
school administrator would be ensuring 
the growth of teachers and improving the 
educational program for the boys and 
girls of America. 


Teacher Welfare 


The second cooperative approach with 
which school administrators should be- 
come concerned is that of teacher welfare. 
The schools of America will be no better 
than the teaching staff which mans them. 
If educational planning is to be effective, 
this nation must have a vigorous teaching 
group. The school administrator is in a 
position to contribute to the growth of 
teachers by giving attention to their per- 
sonal, social, and economic welfare. 

One of the factors contributing to per- 
sonal welfare is the feeling that one’s ideas 
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count. Teachers as well as children have a 
need fdr security and adequacy. Adequacy 
comes only through contribution. School 
administrators should help make avenues 
for contribution and for growth possible 
and desired. Along the lines of profes- 
sional growth, there are workshops, ex- 
tension courses from universities, profes- 
sional meetings, travel, committee work 
within the school system so organized that 
it is functional and dynamic. Adminis- 
trators need to encourage and help find 
ways to make it possible for teachers to 
participate more actively in community, 
state, and federal life. At the present time 
most teachers are barred from a wide list 
of civic activities because they cannot par- 
ticipate in afternoon meetings. The school 
administrator should come to understand 
that teachers have a contribution to make 
through participation in civic and social 
affairs, and make it possible for them to 
do so. 

The many social restrictions placed upon 
teachers constitute a serious handicap. In 
spite of all the progress that has been made 
in freeing women, there are still communi- 
ties where card playing, dancing, bright 
nail polish, marriage, and other aspects of 
normal life are denied teachers. Such lim- 
itations make teaching less attractive— 
more deadly if you please. Vigorous ad- 
ministrative leadership could do much to 
help the public understand the injustice 
of these restrictions not only to teachers, 
but to children as well. 


Economic welfare presents a problem to 
nearly all teachers. School administrators 
can help teachers understand that their 
economic well-being is related to the total 
financial support which this nation has 
been accustomed to give its public schools. 
Teachers need leadership in understanding 
how they can contribute to a program as 
broad as the proper support of education 
through state and federal aid and how this 
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program is related to the salaries which 
they receive. School administrators should 
assume leadership in improving the eco- 


nomic status of teachers, and should en-— 


courage all efforts toward helping the 
teacher to a greater degree of economic 
security. Cooperative approaches, such as 
group hospitalization, credit unions, and 
liberal sick leave policies can contribute 
much to the well-being of each teacher. 


Public Understandings 
and Relationships 


The third cooperative approach to which 
school administrators must give leader- 
ship is that having to do with public 
understandings and_ relationships. All 
phases of the educational program should 
be thought through by teachers and par- 
ents working together in order to come to 
some basic understandings concerning the 
function of education in a democratic so- 
ciety. The school administrator should 
strive in cooperation with teachers and 
lay citizens to make the school a com- 
munity school. 
until members of the community speak 
of “our school” rather than “your 
school.” 

The lay public should be represented on 
professional committees. Parents should 
be encouraged to participate in school ac- 
tivities. Attempts should be made to 
coordinate the programs of all educational 
agencies in the community. School build- 
ings and facilities should be made avail- 
able to community groups. Programs of 
adult education should be a regular part 
of all school systems. These programs 
should be thought of as mutual under- 
takings of the school and the public. 

Much of the success which the school 
administrator can hope to have in making 
possible the continuous growth of teach- 
ers and children is dependent on his ability 
to deepen public understandings and 
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strengthen public relationships. The school 
administrator should take the lead through- 
out the community in striving to secure 
better salaries for teachers, smaller classes 
for children, more adequate equipment. 
He should continuously interpret the needs 
of children and teachers to the community 
and should be able to suggest realistic ways 
of meeting these needs. The strength of 
the schools of America lies in the fact that 
they were conceived as the people’s schools. 
School administrators have the responsi- 
bility of making that concept become a 
reality. 

Modern society demands of its educa- 
tional leaders an understanding of social 
action; it demands a scientific knowledge 
of child growth; it demands individuals 
who are skilled in human relationships. 
Equipped with those understandings and 


skills, the school administrator is in a 


position to enlist the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of his coworkers. He is in a position 
to utilize their abilities in planning the 
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total school program. He is in a position 
to interpret their problems and needs to 
the community. He is in a position to 
interpret the needs of society to his fellow 
teachers. He finds himself a leader for 
the first time in the flow of democratic 
action and reaction. Through the support 
of his fellow workers, he may be able to 
bring about needed changes in community 
life. Through the weight of cooperative 
effort, he may be able to redirect certain 
forces which are endangering the demo- 
cratic way of life. Without the cooper- 
ative stream of endeavor from teachers 
and lay citizens, his contribution must be 
limited and narrow. What we do about 
developing the potentialities and directing 
the energies of America’s thirty million 
children will depend to a great extent on 
how effectively the school administrators 
of this nation are able to free the abilities 
of America’s teachers so that these abili- 
ties may be directed toward building dem- 
ocratic citizenship. 


American Child 


By Pau ENGLE 


Lucky the living child born in a land 

Whose fault and lack are publicly admitted, 
Where men affirm the ground on which they stand 
Without fear that their lives have been committed, 
Where men dare state their difference with the state 
And walk out in the daylight unafraid, 

No child is fed with artificial hate 

Nor puffed with flags, mass marching and parade. 


Let this, her land, be always such a place 
Where having freedom is like having bread, 
Where the clean landscape of a new child’s face 
Is seldom by the boast of blood defiled, 

Where on its streets and alleys without dread 
Plays all day long the proud spontaneous child. 


—Quoted with permission. (RANDOM HOUSE) 
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By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Planning for Children Under Six 
| In Public Education 


W by must public education plan for children 
under six, what are some of the essentials 
to be considered and how can organization 


for such planning be developed? Miss Davis, 


senior specialist in nursery-kindergarten-pri- 
mary education, U. S. Office of Education, 
answers these questions on the basis of recent 
reports, surveys and statements of policy. 


XPERIENCES OF THE PAST FEW 

YEARS have shown how school serv- 

ices can be adjusted successfully to 
meet family and community needs for 
the care and protection of children under 
six. Some of these adjustments, having 
proved their value, have been included in 
statements of policy and plans of action 
affecting the education of young children. 
Others are still in the “proposal” or “ex- 
perimental” category. For example, the 
second of fifteen recommendations from 
the National Resources Planning Board 
advises “that services for young children, 
such as nursery schools and kindergartens, 
be made available in urban areas and as 
far as possible in the rural areas where the 
need is greatest.” 

On a regional basis, the Southern States 
Work Conference on School Administra- 
tion has recommended the inclusion of 
children between the ages of three and six 
in the primary unit of the school program, 
under proper conditions, as educationally 
sound and socially desirable. It recog- 
nized, however, that problems of finance, 
personnel and transportation in that area 
would limit the initial provisions of suit- 
able education to the five-year-olds. 
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Among state pronouncements, the Wis- 
consin Curriculum Planning Program de- 
fines the task of the schools in the years 
ahead and includes in its major purposes 
the stimulation of widespread study of 
public education in relation to children 
below the age of six as well as older boys 
and girls, and a detailed study of the 
home, school and community environ- 
ments in which these children live. 

The Pittsburgh schools survey draws at- 
tention to three groups for whom educa- 
tional opportunities are not yet adequate. 
The first of these is the group of young 
children two to five years of age. The 
survey emphasizes the conditions in many 
parts of the city that require the services 
of nursery schools “to forestall the phy- 
sical, emotional and intellectual impover- 
ishment of young children whose families 
do not have the economic or educational 
means to meet their needs adequately.” 

A recent recommendation made by the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission centers upon an 
expansion of the wartime nursery schools 
to include the children of all mothers 
whether employed or not. The Committee 
adds that these schools, to be of maximum 
service, “should be close to the home and 
staffed with professionally trained teach- 
ers.” 

These examples of carefully prepared 
reports can well be supplemented with 
first the present coordinated demands of 
groups of mothers employed outside the 
home for assurance of a continued pre- 
school program when federal war emer- 
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gency funds are terminated; second, the 
mounting charges that neglect in early 
childhood is largely responsible for the 
astounding numbers of selectees rejected 
from the armed services on grounds of 
physical and mental deficiencies, and also 
for the currently mounting score of juve- 


| nile delinquency; and third, the recent 


statement of policy from nine national or- 
ganizations to the effect that federal re- 
sources should be made available through 
regularly constituted agencies for meeting 
the immediate and the continuing needs of 
young children.’ 

Certain trends, implied or stated in 
these and in comparable statements and 
recommendations, give general direction 
to planning schools for the “under six” 
group of children: 


A general acceptance of the immediate 
need for publicly financed programs for all 
young children without reference to the fam- 
ily’s economic or social standing and with such 
adjustments as may be needed within the 
scope of accepted standards for children in 
rural schools and for those having physical or 
social disabilities. 

A recognition that schools for these young 
children shall be considered an integral part of 
the primary school and made the initial unit 
for continuing records of children’s growth 
and development, for adequate health and fam- 
ily counseling services and for supplying such 
observation and participation facilities as are 
needed for parent guidance or for the school 
work of upper grade and high school students. 

An appreciation of essential standards for 
the physical setting, for the ratio of children 
to teachers, for health and other needed ser- 
vices, and for teachers’ pre-service and in- 
service education. 

An awareness that cooperative action among 
community groups and agencies is most de- 
sirable in determining children’s needs, in ex- 
plaining them to the average citizen, and in 
securing needed legal and other authorization 
and support for initiating and developing the 
services. 


The degree to which these trends may 
exist in state or local situations will vary 
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with the history of community interest 
and effort. Their chief value lies in help- 
ing those concerned to analyze the needs 
of young children in relation to school pro- 
grams and to develop.a group feeling of 
responsibility for assuring effective services 
for them. 


W hat Proportion of the Children 
Is in Schools? 


Stock-taking is a first principle in de- 
termining need. Census reports for the 
United States as a whole show slightly more 
than eight million children in the two-, 
three-, four- and five-year age groups. 

Eliminating about half of these children 
who live in rural areas where schools for 
these ages are practically non-existent, the 
combined available enrollments for public 
school kindergartens, federally financed 
nursery schools, five-year-olds in primary 
schools and in privately conducted nursery 
schools and kindergartens constitute a total 
enrollment of about twenty per cent or a 
fifth of the eligible children. Relating the 
public school kindergarten enrollments to 
our city population of five-year-olds—the 
age most commonly admitted—increases 
the ratio of city children provided for to 
approximately a third. Six states are not 
included in this summary. Of these one 
lacks the legal authority to provide public 
kindergartens and two of the others are 
developing plans for state-wide programs. 

There are marked differences from this 
nation-wide ratio of children attending 
public kindergartens within the several 
geographic sections of the country and 
among the states. The highest proportion 
of children served is for schools on the 
West Coast and in the North Central 
States. The lowest proportion is for schools 


in the South. 





1“The Nation and Its Children.” 
TION, November 1945, 22: 146-149. 
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This variation is also shown in a com- 
parison of the public kindergarten enroll- 
ments for the years 1942 and 1944. In 
contrast to the twelve per cent nation- 
wide increase the range among states is 
from 115 per cent to a loss of 3 per cent. 
Noticeable gains were made by the south- 
ern states where war industries were lo- 
cated. Both shifts in population due to 
centers of employment and accelerated 
state leadership for extensions of kinder- 
garten services seem to be reflected in these 
enrollment increases in public kindergar- 
tens. 

Reports of this type serve their best 
purpose in stimulating state and local in- 
terest in discovering the real situation about 
public education for young children. A 
study nearing completion in New York 
State will answer many types of questions 
for which these general data have no in- 
formation—exactly how many four-year- 
olds and how many five-year-olds are en- 
rolled in kindergartens or in first grades 
in places of differing size, in groups of 
different size, taught by certified teachers, 
equipped with varying types of educational 
materials. It would be the natural thing to 
make such a survey when plans for meet- 
ing children’s school needs are under con- 
sideration. 


Factors Affecting Need 
For School Services 


Changes in birth rates and in circum- 
stances which make it necessary for women 
to place their young children under the 
care of others can be expected to affect 
future requirements for nursery schools 
and kindergartens during a period of sev- 
eral years. Such circumstances may also 
present a need for new types of time 
‘schedules and extensions of food and rest 
facilities for the children. They will pos- 
sibly provide opportunities for some moth- 
ers to give part-time assistance in the 
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schools as a type of adult or parent edu- 
cation. It is apparent from the following 
reports of census and labor studies that 
employment of mothers outside the home 
and financial responsibilities for family 
support are elements to consider in school 
planning. 

Birth rates: The reported rate of in- 
crease in births is from 17.9 for each 
thousand of population in 1940 to 22.5 
in 1944. This increase represents about 
400,000 more children in each nursery- 
kindergarten age group to be provided for 
during the next few years. They present 
varying problems of increased enrollments 
among the states and within local centers 
of population. 

Women employed outside the home: 
The wartime rise in numbers of women 
employed outside the home represents an 
accelerated period in a long time trend. 
The rate of reported employment moved 
from 26 per cent in 1940 to 30 per cent 
in 1943. Based on established trends, the 
anticipated percentage of women working 
outside the home in 1950 will be 28 per 
cent.” This trend will be supported by the 
large proportion of the wives of veterans 
taking advantage of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
educational provisions who will need to 
work outside the home to supplement the 
family income. 

Women as principal wage earners for 
the family: Pre-war studies of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate that a fifth of 
the employed women are the principal 
wage earners for their families. This rate 
was shown to vary from place to place in 
a study of the transition of women work- 
ers from war to peace. For one congested 
metropolitan area about a third of a group 
of families studied was dependent upon 
women workers for their full support.’ 





2“The Postwar loymen Women nited 
States.” A Secon poet of By John = u 
national Labour Review, December 1943, 47: 695- 13. 


Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Special 
No. 18. Women’s Bureau, U. S. Departement of Laber. 19tt 
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Legislation is Essential 


Familiarity with the laws controlling 
school provisions, health and other pub- 
licly supported services for children below 
the usual compulsory school entrance age, 
or skill in asking questions of legal ex- 
perts is needed to understand the condi- 
tions under which schools may be pro- 
vided for children below the age of six. 
Some of the basic questions concern state 
regulations as to where and how nursery 
schools or kindergartens may be estab- 
lished, the sources of public funds, the 
possible influence of the school census as a 
factor in distributing state school funds, 
school entrance ages, certification for 
teachers, and the ability of the states to 
accept federal funds made available for 
educational programs. 

Such a general school authorization as 
that recently passed in Connecticut in- 
cludes among the duties of the board of 
education the responsibility to maintain 
“good public elementary schools” which 
will best serve the interests of the town 
and which “shall give all of the children 
of the town as nearly equal advantages as 
may be practicable.” In other words, 
children below six are children of the 
town, too. This type of law leaves de- 
tails of class size, length of school day and 
placement of children to the schools’ pro- 
fessional staff. A foundation grant of 
one hundred dollars per child is to be made 
available by the state to supplement local 
support of the programs developed. 

Two recent general enactments should 
be suggestive to those interested in young 
children. Missouri has accepted a new 
state constitution in which limitations 
from the legal school age are removed. 
An Act for the State of Idaho provides for 
the establishment of a commission to study 
the entire field of public education. One 
item in the authorization which specifies a 
study of “the degree to which the existing 
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educational objectives are adapted to the 
needs and welfare of the state and its 
people” has opened the way for presenting 
the needs of young children. 

Legal provisions affecting the education 
of children with such handicaps as blind- 
ness, deafness, crippling conditions or men- 
tal retardation show a tendency to reduce 
the age of school entrance to three years. 
This is opening the way for the organiza- 
tion of nursery schools and kindergartens 
to help these children make needed social 
adjustments. These legal measures are 
also placing responsibility upon state edu- 
cation officials for the development of 
standards and teacher qualifications and 
for reimbursement to local communities 
for the excess costs involved. in supplying 
the programs. 


Public Relations 


A recent announcement from a large 
city community service center carried the 
heading, A Spokesman For Children, Re- 
porting to Citizens the Needs of Your 
Children. Briefly, this statement expresses 
an essential frequently overlooked or not 
capitalized upon when new services or ex- 
tension of old services are offered children. 

Declarations of purpose—in both what 
is said and the way in which the ideas are 
presented—tend to determine to a large 
extent the interest aroused and the support 
provided for proposed innovations of serv- 
ice or solicitation for cooperation and as- 
sistance. The wealth of illustrated leaflets, 
directories, transportation maps and lists 
of available services developed as state and 
local announcements for the extended 
school services contributed definitely to 
parents’ interest in and understanding of 
the program and also to the cooperative 
relationships among agencies concerned 
with children’s wartime services. 

Descriptive booklets issued by school su- 
perintendents to explain to parents the 
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nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
programs are taking parents into the 
school staffs’ confidence and helping to 
answer many questions of importance to 
fathers and mothers. 

Each state or local group knows best 
how to approach its community. Among 
the methods used successfully in arousing 
interest, answering questions, and explain- 
ing problems related to schools for young 
children are demonstration units, special 
visiting days arranged at times convenient 
to the visitors, movies, “stills” prepared 
for use between “features” in local movie 
houses, exhibits and talking books placed 
where the average person will see and hear 
them, and series of reports and of scientific 
lectures on the growth and development 


of children. 

Basic to all public relations is a clarity 
of understanding of the idea to be ex- 
plained and an appreciation of the varying 
backgrounds of the people addressed. 


Organization for Plannin 4 


States and communities interested in 
initiating or extending their school pro- 
gram to include younger children have an 
immediate advantage of an already aroused 
public interest in this age group. Many 


places also have the advantage of certain 
patterns of cooperative procedures that 
have proved helpful in supporting war- 
time services. State and local child care 
committees in some localities have already 
shown a readiness to turn their efforts to- 
ward assuring a permanent program, 
Parent and other interested groups are 
taking an active concern in the extension 
of regular public school offerings. Each 
situation has its individual assets and tra- 
ditions and no one procedure to organize 
resources is either feasible or desirable. 

It would be expected that the leadership 
for either conversion of organized groups 
or for setting up new committees to help 
initiate a program will be given by the 
head of the public education system or his 
delegated officer, presumably the director 
of elementary education under whose di- 
vision the program for young children 
would logically fall. Either existing ad- 
visory committees or inter-staff committees 
on school procedures or newly appointed 
groups could be enlisted to map procedures 
for the proposed project through discov- 
ering parents’ interest, through resources 
for services and supplies, and through 
dramatizing the need and the advantages 
of providing for younger children in the 
public schools. 


4 


The A.C.E. Annual Meeting 


The 1946 Annual Meeting of the Association for Childhood Education will be 


held April 8-10, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you were a contributing member or a 


life member of the Association on January 1, 1946, if you are now serving on a 
national committee, or are president of an A.C.E. branch, you should have 
received a direct mail announcement of this meeting with detailed information as 


to your eligibility to attend. 
Registration closes on March 10. 


write at once to A.C.E. Headquarters, 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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If your announcement has not reached you 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
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By HERBERT B. MULFORD 


Teacher--Know Your School Board 


Rapprochement between teachers and school 
board members can do much to prevent 
crises affecting the education and welfare 
of both teachers and children, to provide a 
means for effective interpretation of children 
and the school program, and to make pos- 
sible the developing educational program 
Americans want for their children. The 
hows and whys and whats of the teacher- 
board relationships are discussed by Mr. 
Mulford, active for many years in the Illinois 
Association of School Boards. 


HAT IS AND WHAT SHOULD BE the 

relationship between teacher and 

school board? Such a wide variety 
of conditions influences any relationship 
that it would be an error even to com- 
ment upon this particular relationship 
without delimiting the setting. 

One of the cardinal offenses in commen- 
tary today upon educational administra- 
tion and government is the attempt to 
arrive at common denominators and to 
expound them as if conditions were iden- 
tical and static over the whole country. 
So pronounced is this attempt in respect 
to the province of the school board and 
its relationship to the professional admin- 
istrator that the 1946 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators deals with this subject. Further- 
more, there is arising within school boards 
a two-fold attitude: (1) that the board 
as an institution has been sadly neglected 
in its own education by the teaching pro- 
fession and (2) that it has never been 
permitted to mature to its full potentiali- 
ties. If in numerous situations there is 
conflict of opinion and of operations be- 
tween school boards and their superin- 
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tendents, how much more difficult must it 
be to draw the teacher constructively into 
the presumably “democratic” processes of 
the whole school. 

There are four vital factors in the school 
system—the pupils, the teachers, the ad- 
ministration and the government. The 
government is essentially the school board 
for the reason that the state legislatures 
almost uniformly turn over, with the tax- 
ing power, sufficient authority to the local 
district and its board to make them au- 
tonomous. Obviously state laws determine 
the framework of local government of 
schools, just as they do of municipalities 
of other types. But within that framework 
the essentials of public school education 
are determined by the policies and prac- 
tices of the local government. 


Some Factors to Be Considered 


The setting of this government differs 
vastly in the forty-eight states and in the 
great complex of American communities. 
It is a far cry from the board of three 
farmers that governs a tiny school district 
with one teacher, a one-room schoolhouse 
and five, ten, fifteen or more pupils to the 
huge aggregations in metropolitan areas 
with their tens of thousands of teachers, 
hundreds of buildings and hundreds of 
thousands of pupils. Both these condi- 
tions are abnormal. The tiny rural schools 
need greater financial support, more pu- 
pils for associational development, and at 
least a professional administrator to guide 
inexperienced teachers. The huge city 


systems probably need an effective type . 
1 School Boards in Action. 1946 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. Washin 6, 
Pp. 


+s Pa The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. d 
416. 
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of decentralization which would make it 
possible for the four principal factors in 
the schools to have easy and normal con- 
tacts with each other and with the public 
at large. 


For our present purposes a setting which 
is more nearly normal must be chosen. It 
is not necessarily idealized, but it is taken 
from areas where community life in the 
better sense of the word is reasonably ef- 
fective. This means, broadly speaking, 
the town or city which is self-contained, 
is of a size that permits reasonable financial 
support, has a competent professional ad- 
ministrator and the average board of edu- 
cation consisting of about seven men and 
women chosen democratically from the 
local citizenry on an avocational, non- 
salaried basis. Even within these limita- 
tions there are so many variants that one 
cannot truly say conditions predetermin- 
ing any relationship between board and 
teachers can be typical. 


Similarly, the conditioning of teacher 
reactions is greatly varied. Most important 
is the sharp division of labor along lines 
of subject matter and age levels of pupils. 
This division leads to just as sharp spe- 
cialization in teacher education. Indeed, 
colleges that overemphasize the purely 
teaching aspect of school life have been 
known to frown upon specialization in 
the fiscal affairs of administration, with- 
out which many schools bog down sadly. 
Where professors of education often com- 
pletely ignore the functions of school law, 
school revenue, school borrowing and kin- 
dred subjects, even with aspiring admin- 
istrators, it is not surprising that the out- 
look of the classroom teacher is blurred 
in respect to the province of the board. 
So marked is this shortcoming in special- 
ized education that some states require a 
modest knowledge of the school law on 
the part of all teachers before they may be 
certified. In the writer’s state of Illinois, 
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thousands of letters come annually to state 
officials for interpretation of causes of 
legal snarls. Some of these officials, in 
arguing for education in this area, point 
out that teachers become principals and 
principals become superintendents. If 
teachers are not so educated, an unin- 
formed school board may work havoc 
with its district by ignorantly appointing 
a room teacher or a principal to a position 
which calls for much more experience than 
either possesses. 


Another condition which calls for dis- 
criminating attention is the imbalance of 
the sexes among teachers. It has been es- 
timated that in many states about eighty- 
seven per cent of the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools are women and about 
sixty per cent of the high school faculties 
are also women. In colleges and universi- 
ties nearly seventy-five per cent of the 
faculties are men. The United States is 
the only country in the world where this 
situation exists to this extent. It means 
that both boys and girls may suffer from 
the lack of social and psychological in- 
terests and outlook that should be bal- 
anced by having both men and women 
teachers at all ages. Obviously this con- 
dition sets up factors which would be 
different if all teachers were men or if 
faculties were in better balance. As a 
corollary there are wide divergencies be- 
tween salaries paid to men and to women 
teachers. This pointedly means a dif- 
ferentiation in teacher-school board re- 
lations, depending upon whether we are 
talking essentially about men or women 
teachers. 

Educational literature does little to rem- 
edy these conditions. Each year the staff 
of the Enoch Pratt Public Library of Bal- 
timore compiles a list of the best educa- 
tional books published during the year. 
Rarely are there five volumes which touch 
upon an integrated approach to school 
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conditions. There are tomes and tomes 
upon highly specialized subjects and there 
are weighty textbooks which from time 
to time are used in teacher education. But 
as significant an impasse as any other is 
that occasioned by the elective system by 
which teachers. and even administrators 
need not be educated to understand the 
school board or its responsibilities. 

In addition to this sad circumstance, 
there is a serious breakdown of communi- 
cation between the most proficient profes- 
sional workers and the members of school 
boards. At each point—from national to 
state to local authorities—the essential 
messages of progress become fainter and 
more attenuated. The result in a chang- 
ing world. is two-fold: (1) school board 
members, who are transient, often never 
grasp an idea of their real obligations of 
leadership and (2) teachers acquire a pic- 
ture of the board that is rarely accurate 
and is often greatly distorted. This may 
mean that there is no value in trying to 
stimulate teacher contacts with the board 
for educative purposes because neither side 
may have much to impart to the other. 
Yet there are splendid examples of success 
in such contacts. 


It is interesting to notice that in many 
states school boards, in default of direct 
and consistent professional aid, organize 
their own associations, much as have the 
teachers.” These associations have devel- 
oped their own literature to meet the 
peculiar needs under the laws of their given 
states. Thus the Illinois Association of 
School Boards is now publishing its own 
“School Board Reference Library” of small 
pamphlets on numerous subjects directly 
applicable to home situations. Similarly, 
divisions of that association meet at nu- 
merous centers all over the state to bring 
administrators and boards together to dis- 
cuss the critical situations which mark 
the work in their communities. Still fur- 
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ther, that association for more than a dozen 
years has organized its annual conventions 
jointly with city superintendents in order 
that at least there might be friendly con- 
tact and interchange of ideas on problems 
of state-wide character. 

It is human nature to wish to treat prob- 
lems on the basis of their immediate and 
local significance and importance. Con- 
sequently, fewer people look at educational 
problems from a state and national vantage 
than from a local one. This is true of 
school boards. Just now they are partic- 
ularly concerned about new buildings and 
not so much interested in the abstractions 
of school law unless, as in Illinois cur- 
rently, the school laws have become bog- 
ged down in respect to what is the proper 
method of obtaining revenue for the 
schools. Then a belated and lively inter- 
est arises, which had it been manifested 
effectively a year ago would have obviated 
the trouble. 

Much the same reactions are experienced 
with teachers. They know that their jobs 
are concerned chiefly with the interna, 
comprising teaching and learning philoso- 
phies and practices and materials. Hence 
they largely ignore the externa of school 
government—the whence of their compen- 
sation and the why of its dimensions. Thus 
our question is whether or not it profits 
teachers, administrators, school boards and 
pupils for the teachers on their own initi- 
ative to understand school board govern- 
ment and how it functions. 

Discussions with many superintendents, 
professors of education and teachers dis- 





2 Editor's Note: In November 1945, seven state associa- . 
tions of schoo! boards formed the National Council of School 
Board Associations—a revival of a similar council under the 
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close two sharply different teacher reac- 
tions to such a question: 


In areas where it is possible to have contacts 
they are usually transient and vague, depending 
upon the stimulus of the administrator. Where 
school boards are best informed they are usually 
working conscientiously for all interests of the 
schools, and the teachers rather generally ap- 
prove this. The teachers seem to understand 
that their grievances will be dealt with rea- 
sonably within the powers of the community. 
But generally there is much less knowledge of 
school board government than the general 
intelligence of the faculties calls for. This is 
particularly true in high school departments 
of political science where it should be apparent 
that teachers in trying to understand govern- 
ment in a democracy should understand the 
most outstanding of its exponents—the local 
school board. 


Usually teachers from the huge city systems 
look upon the school board with suspicion and 
think many of its actions are sinister. Nothing 
could be more illuminating than to observe the 
different techniques used in discussing school 
budgets, for instance, by a strong protagonist 
of the “fighting” type from the city schools 
and those used by a cooperative superintendent 
in a district where teachers do not have wholly 
unsolved problems of their own social security. 
Similarly, as one serves alternately as concili- 
ator between board and faculty of a strike- 
bound school where the teacher interests have 
been fanned to white heat by the same type 
of bellicose influence, it seems a pity that sane 
communications have broken down _ because 
someone either did not understand the func- 
tions of school government or did not have 
respect for them. 


On one occasion the writer aided in 
bringing about a year-long series of meet- 
ings between the school board and the one 
hundred twenty-five members of a high 
. school faculty. Because of the large num- 
bers of people the meetings were held by 
departments. Since the school was one of 
the thirty which made the famous “eight- 
year study” there was always something 
novel to discuss. A point was made to 
have every teacher enter the discussion. 
Board members constantly pressed for 
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“reasons why.” While this type of meeting 
cannot develop the mutual understanding 
that would accrue if each visited the other 
in action or if these meetings were to 
continue year in and year out, this ex- 
perience was the single best method for 
getting firsthand knowledge, at least for 
one board member. 


Some Common Problems 


Teacher-board contacts are not a one- 
way street. Both sides profit from’ the 
endeavor. The board members, not being 
professional, can never acquire full com- 
petence but they have laid upon them by 
law responsibilities for which they need 
the fullest information. Teachers should 
have that information and in turn if they 
are to measure to the full stature of mem- 
bership in a matured profession they should 
know what the school boards collectively 
have to do. There are scores of areas even 
a few of which, if understood, would illu- 
minate the teachers’ outlook. The more 
important are: 


In the local community. Will this man make 
a competent superintendent? Where are the 
schools succeeding and where are they failing, 
and what can you do about it? Are the end 
products in pupils satisfactory? What is the 
number of “drop-outs” from the high school 
and can a high percentage be checked by 
change in the curriculum? What share of the 
million students who have left school for war 
work can be attributed to your school, and 
how can they be brought back? What is your 
share of the national record of 10,000,000 
“functional illiterates” who have had no school- 
ing or only one to four years of elementary 
work? What is the record of juvenile delin- 
quency in your district, and is the school in 
any way to blame? Is there grave imbalance 
in the curriculum which dumps high school 
youth on the breadline in great periods of 
depression and makes them resort to such 
devices as the late NYA to make up studies to 
aid them in their economic life? Is guidance 
really working in your school, and to what 
end? Is financial support inadequate? If so, 
why? What is being done about it? Do the 
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teachers carry their full load of responsibility 
in respect to public relations with the com- 


munity? 


In the state community. Do the teachers 
really understand school board-teacher obli- 
gations concerning school law, financial aid, 
the conditions of their own tenure, state-wide 
district reorganization, and their reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities for the whole state scheme of 
public education? Do they merely delegate 
their faint interest to a paid representative of 
a teacher association or union and not under- 
stand school legislation save as it is handed 
down to them from their own heirarchy? 


In the national community. Are teachers 
any better informed than are school boards on 
the functions and scope of their own national 
associations? Of the numerous agencies of 
education within the federal government and 
why that government developed the WPA, the 
CCC and the NYA as educational agencies? 
Do the teachers understand the character of 
the national and international sociai revolution 
as it applies to the obligations of school gov- 


ernment? Do they know why there are clashes 
over federal support of education and how it 
involves local autonomy of their home schools, 
racial and religious cleavages and the develop- 
ment of national pressure groups of one sort 
and another to influence the work of the 
schools? 


A rapprochement between teachers and 
school boards is just as valuable as one 
between boards, administrators and teach- 
ers colleges and universities. The enter- 
prise is pleasant, informative and conduc- 
ive to great personal growth. While it is 
largely the responsibility of the adminis- 
trator to include these opportunities along 
with all other in-service education of 
teachers, the teachers can do much to stim- 
ulate such action. In the last analysis 
they must be the judges as to whether or 
not understanding school board govern- 
ment responsibilities is worth the time and 
interest of professionally inclined faculties. 


. 
A Gulf To Span 


HE TEACHER symbolizes a gulf between parents and children which will 
| grow year by year—not the inevitable gulf between old and young, for that, 
like the seasons, is a circumstance to which man can bow with dignity, 
but the more dishonorable gulf which results from the parents getting out of date. 
Children come home from school, anxious to put their parents in their place, 
and quote the teacher’s word against theirs. ‘It is small wonder that American 
parents retaliate by taking a savage interest in the teacher’s character, by surveying 
her morals with a scrutiny accorded no one else except the minister’s wife and the 
characters of political opponents. In a sense she is the enemy. They have given 
in, they have turned their children over to her to be made smarter than themselves 
and to learn a lot of things they, the parents, never needed to know. But just let 
them find her wanting in some way, failing to teach the children’ what the parents 
do know—that sacred symbol of the little bit of the past which is worthy of 
respect, the three R’s—and they become merciless! 

The situation, although difficult for the teacher, can be used to good purpose, 
if she makes herself the child’s ally, the person who helps him take home to his 
parents the success which they so eagerly demand and upon which their love is 
contingent. If she is merely the dispenser of grades, she becomes to the child the 
person who, when she gives out a low grade, is denying him his passport to his 
parents’ love.—From And Keep Your Powder Dry by Margaret Mead. Copyright 
1942 by the author. By permission of William Morrow and Company. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND CHILD GROWTH 
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READY FOR THE FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


Timpanogus School Kindergarten PICTURE SECTION 

sts ac a A collection of photographs, graphs and charts showing 
school buildings, schoolrooms, floor plans and_ structural 
details. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM PLANNING 
A city superintendent names some fundamentals teachers 
must consider when they plan classrooms. By N. L. Engelhardt 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL PLANNING 
How Seattle, Washington, public schools got ready for a | 
post-war building program. By Earl M. Towner | 


PLANNING SMALL TOWN AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Some fundamental principles to be followed in planning these 
schools are discussed for the benefit of both teachers and | 
parents. By John E. Nichols 


“School buildings sheald be de- PLANNING THE PRIMARY CLASSROOM 


signed not as bomsing but as space me factors necessa for consideration in planni 
for learning and teaching.” So ry p‘a ng the 


EARL M. TOWNER primary classroom. By W. F. Credle 
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Playground entrance—Queensbridge Children’s Center 


“<= 


Porch entrance—Queensbridge Children’s Center 
Illustrations courtesy New York City Housing Authority 
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Some outstanding features of the above plan for a kindergarten and nursery 
school rooms include: 

Location of the rooms—both are on the ground floor with a separate entrance 
from that of the main building, yet easily accessible. The play area is convenient 
to both rooms. The kitchenette adjoining the nursery school room makes meal 
preparation easy. 

Size of rooms—Each room allows thirty to forty square feet per child. Both 
rooms have alcoves for quiet play, open for supervision from the main room. 

Toilets and coat room—The toilets and coat rooms are easily accessible from 
both the play area and the school rooms. The fixtures are small in size. It would 
be desirable if the coat rooms might have direct sunshine. 

Built-in cupboards and lockers—Two sides of both rooms are devoted to these 
convenient built-in features that encourage good housekeeping. 
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By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Elementary Classroom Planning 


As Seen by a City Superintendent 


When teachers plan classrooms to meet their 
needs and those of the children, they will be 
challenged not only to improve the physical 
environment but to consider their philosophy 
of education and the effectiveness of their 
teaching procedures. Mr. Engelhardt, asso- 
ciate superintendent of New York City 
schools, recommends “de novo” planning 
for teachers—begin to plan for what you 
want as if “no school had ever been built 
before.” 


ERE AND THERE, THROUGHOUT 
Hi NATION, gratifying improve- 

ment in. planning elementary 
school facilities has been secured. It is 
noteworthy that this advancement has 
been distinctly toward the functional 
adaptation of classroom spaces to funda- 
mental educational philosophies and to 
the teaching methods which have been 
improving over recent decades. 

An attempt to discover the progress 
made in elementary classroom planning 
was made in 1941.’ An outstanding plan 
in each state was secured from an officer 
in a position to make a selection and all 
these plans, gathered into one portfolio, 
were analyzed with reference to their char- 
acteristics. 

The outstanding feature of these class- 
rooms is that they vary so much. This is 
commendable because it demonstrates the 
experimental nature of the elementary 
school program as it is reflected in school 
building design. The traditional consid- 
erations in classroom planning stress cer- 
tain elements such as safety, adequate and 
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natural lighting, good artificial lighting, a 
certain number of square feet and cubic 
feet per pupil, and other purely mechan- 
istic phases of planning. In the classrooms 
of the nation these phases of planning have 
usually been well done. On the other 
hand, there are other aspects of the plan- 
ning process which are usually given little 
recognition or are ignored entirely. These 
are recognition of the problems of human 
relationship, the design of a classroom in 
terms of all aspects of child development, 
and the recognition that the classroom 
must make possible a reduction in the 
amount of the teacher’s non-instructional 
work. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the 
home-like nature of the space designed 
for elementary school living. No one 
should plan an elementary classroom today 
without due consideration to the sanctity 
of the individual. A school class is not 
just a group but it is a group of individual 
children, each with his own aptitudes and 
individual needs. The room provided for 
the child should provide for adjustment 
to these needs. It certainly should be a 
room thought of in terms of child scale 
rather than an adult scale. If one were 
to make a list of the features the archi- 
tects should consider in planning an ele- 
mentary school classroom there would be 
scores of items on this list. It is also true 
that the list might well vary among grades 
because the needs of a first grade child are 





1 Elementary School Classroom Portfolio. By N. L. Engel- 
hardt and school planning associates. New York City: 
a of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 41. 
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certainly not the same as those of fifth 
and sixth grade children. It should’ be 
stressed that the school is a place which 
adults not only visit but which they more 
and more are using for child study, par- 
ental education and community activities. 
The classroom should, therefore, make pos- 
sible this kind of use—a far better return 
from the investments in building funds 
than to have a classroom which can be 
used only a few hours a day. 


The Merits of “De Novo” Planning 


It might be well for those planning new 
elementary classrooms to start as though 
no school had ever been built before. This 
might free the planners from frozen pat- 
terns which have been carried down over 
the decades by those who think these are 
the physical facilities which the present 
day educational program requires. If “de 
novo” planning were attempted, no doubt 
there might even be a change in the rec- 
tangular nature of the room, and in the 
amount of blackboard placed in the room. 
Teachers would insist upon space adapted 
to storage needs for both individuals and 
for groups. They would want to have 
facilities which would permit instruction 
in modern living. They would want ade- 
quate spaces for work areas as well as for 
quiet reading. They would seek to have 
spaces so arranged that children would 
find enticing books available. . There prob- 
ably would be more emphasis upon the 
needs of handicapped children. 

“Thirty cubic feet of. air per minute 
per pupil” has been paid for out of the 
school budget when there was no scien- 
tific basis for this amount. Unilateral 
lighting is the result of emphasis upon 
having light come from the left with the 
assumption that all children are right 
handed and that all day long they are 
necupying a certain fixed position. Uni- 
lateral lighting also provides easy adjust- 
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ment in the planning of a buiiding. Class- 
rooms were thought of as one open space 
although alcoves or workrooms or even 
valconies might add much to the lure of 
learning. Even the placement of the teach- 
er’s desk and the lighting facilities have 
been thought of in terms of classroom 
patterns out of the past. It should be 
recognized that there are fundamentals 
of the learning and teaching process in 
our democratic society which must be 
fully understood by planners before they 
proceed to create the schoolhouses to last 
for the next two, three or more decades. 

The approach to planning is really made 
from the standpoint of the child. How 
best can the comfort needs of children be 
discovered? When are they inspired to 
learn? What attracts attention and wid- 
ens interests? What kind of environment 
brings the best return to all individuals? 
These and many more questions might, if 
raised, produce a different kind of class- 
room space. Very frequently with today’s 
generation of children, a child passes from 
the first grade up through the sixth in 
environments which are quite identical 
and which in many cases may be most in- 
stitutional. Five hours a day for six years 
of childhood living in the same environ- 
ment may not be the best contribution 
that America can make to the stimulation 
of children to learning and growing. Par- 
ticularly is this true if the environment is 
not a satisfactory one or if it does not 
provide an attractive living atmosphere. 

Without doubt, elementary classrooms 
will continue to improve in their adjust- 
ment to teaching and learning needs. When 
groups of teachers get together to plan a 
classroom they will be challenged not only 
to improve the physical environment for 
themselves and the children but to con- 
sider their philosophy of education and 
the effectiveness of the whole teaching 
process. 











By EARL M. TOWNER 


Cooperative School Planning 


How Seattle, Washington, public schools got 
ready for a post-war building program— 
the kind of cooperative procedure any school 
community might adapt for its own use and 
benefit. Mr. Towner, principal of the 
Whittier School, Seattle, gives in chrono- 
logical order the planning process, reports 
some of the recommendations made, and 
concludes with a review of progress to date. 


CHOOL BUILDINGS SHOULD BE DE- 

SIGNED not as housing but as space 

for learning and teaching. When con- 
struction is approached from this point of 
view, a number of problems present them- 
selves for solution before the architect 
begins to draw plans. 

A study of such basic problems was a 
pressing need in Seattle near the close of 
the year 1944. School building had barely 
kept pace with the phenomenal growth of 
the city from 42,000 in 1890 to 365,000 
in 1930. Little building or remodelling 
had been done during either the depres- 
sion or the war years. Now the schools 
faced the prospect of unprecedented in- 
creases in enrollment due to an accelerated 
birth rate. There was also a possibility 
that building needs would be even more 
acute should large numbers of workers 
who came to Seattle to take part in the 
extensive war industries remain after the 
close of the war. : 

Preliminary plans had been made for a 
building program of considerable propor- 
tions as soon as conditions and funds 
would permit. A careful survey of the 
present needs and probable requirements 
for the next ten years had been made. 
The proposed building program provided 
for the modernization of existing plants, 
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the replacement of portables and obsolete 
buildings, and the construction of new 
schools in the rapidly growing sections of 
the city. 

The next step was the re-examination 
of certain procedures and philosophies as 
they related to building—the plan of or- 
ganization, the extent of departmentaliza- 
tion, the selection of the broad areas of 
the curriculum and their comparative 
time allotments. Decisions on such mat- 
ters were a prerequisite to the solution of 
another problem: What specific provisions 
should be made in buildings to insure the 
maximum achievement of the school’s pur- 
poses through the curriculum? 


A Pre-Building Planning Committee 
Is Appointed 

To study these problems and to make 
recommendations upon which a building 
program for Seattle could be based, the 
Superintendent’s Conference, in Decem- 
ber 1944, appointed a representative com- 
mittee of Seattle teachers, principals and 
a member of the Seattle Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers. The professional mem- 
bers of this committee represented senior 
and junior high schools, and elementary 
schools, large and small, departmentalized 
and non-departmentalized. The group or- 
ganized formally with a chairman and a 
secretary under the name “Pre-Building 
Planning Committee.” Since a prelimi- 
nary report was desired by early spring, it 
was decided to begin intensive work im- 
mediately by meeting weekly for a period 
of two hours. 

At the very outset, because it was the 
desire of both the superintendent and the 
committee members, effort was made to 
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keep the school employees and the public 
informed concerning the committee’s 
work. A subcommittee finally assumed 
this special assignment. The weekly meet- 
ings were alternated between early morn- 
ing and late afternoon, the latter hour 
making it possible for any teacher to at- 
tend if he so desired. 

The committee used all available sources 
of help. An extensive review of educa- 
tional literature was made with the co- 
operation of the Seattle Public Library, 
the University of Washington Library and 
the Professional Library of the Seattle 
Public Schools. Groups representing all 
areas of the curriculum, the special serv- 
ices of the schools, and the public through 
its parent-teacher association representa- 
tives appeared before the committee to 
voice opinions, offer advice, and state 
needs. Members of the committee con- 
tinually conferred with the staffs of the 
buildings in which they worked. 

In March a “Progress Report” was 
issued and discussed with all principals 
who in turn discussed these tentative rec- 
ommendations with teachers and non-cer- 
tificated employees of their respective 
buildings and the officers of the local units 
of the parent-teacher assaciation. Com- 
ments in writing were requested and many 
were received. Every employee of the 
district was urged, through the medium of 
a questionnaire, to suggest facilities which 
might be incorporated into buildings 
which would make his work more effect- 
ively contribute to the growth of chil- 
dren. Finally, the newer trends in school 
construction were viewed critically at first 
hand as visits were made to modern school 
buildings in Seattle and nearby cities. 

In May a “Report of the Pre-Building 
Planning Committee to the Superintend- 
ent’s Conference” was ready. This was 
followed a short time later by a supple- 
mentary report. 
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The Committee Makes 
Recommendations 


Knowledge of a number of things is 
necessary to a complete understanding of 
the recommendations of the committee: 
the local situation, the thinking of the 
corps and the members of the committee, 
and the processes by which the decisions 
were reached. Since a full explanation is 
not possible in this article, the recommen- 
dations on plan of organization, depart- 
mentalization and the broad areas of the 
curriculum will be stated briefly in order 
to permit fuller treatment of the recom- 
mendations for school buildings. 


The committee recommends further exten- 
sion and development of the K-6-3-3 plan of 
organization—kindergarten, six elementary 
classes, three junior high school classes and 


three senior high school classes. 


The committee recognizes that the depart- 
mentalized plan has made contributions to the 
school program. It likewise is aware of the 
fact that teacher preparation is being con- 
stantly deepened and broadened, both through 
teacher training institutions and local school 
system in-service training programs. The 
State of Washington now requires four years 
of teacher college education for elementary 
certification. The committee believes that it 
is desirable that the school day of the child be 
made as simple as possible and that this sim- 
plification may be accomplished, in part, by 
reducing the number of changes and personal 
contacts necessary in a single day. With all 
these things in mind, the committee recom- 
mends that modification be made slowly in 
the direction of less departmentalization than 
is the case at present. 


In grades one to three, the self-contained 
classroom is recommended. At the interme- 
diate level, not less than half and preferably 
more than half the child’s school day should be 
spent with one teacher. The child should be 
taught language arts and social studies by the 
same teacher, and whenever possible, science 
and mathematics should be added. Subjects 
which may need to be taught by special teach- 
ers are art, music and physical education. One 


or more of these should be added to social 
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studies, language arts, arithmetic, and science, 
whenever teachers have sufficient preparation. 


On the junior high school level, language 
arts and social studies should be taught by the 
same teacher and whenever possible mathe- 
matics or science should be added. The com- 
mittee urges that the philosophy of child de- 
velopment which has been recommended for 
the elementary and junior high school should 
be studied for its application to the senior 
high school. 

In considering areas of the curriculum, it is 
the opinion of the committee that continuity 
and interrelationship are of utmost importance 
to pupil growth. To achieve continuity, it 
recommends that the broad areas of language 
arts, social studies, mathematics, science in- 
cluding health, industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics, art, music, and physical education be 
taught from kindergarten through senior high 
school with time allotments in a proportion 
best suited to the making of a flexible and 
well-integrated program. On the primary and 
intermediate levels, industrial arts and home 
economics should not be taught as separate 
subjects, but as experiences contributing to all 
parts of the curriculum. These areas of learn- 
ing should be on a non-elective basis through 
the ninth grade. 

To attain interrelationship, the committee 
endorses the integration of curriculum areas 
as now practiced in the primary grades in 
Seattle, and recommends that this philosophy 
be extended into the intermediate and junior 
high school grades. 


The three recommendations outlined 
above amount to a statement of educa- 
tional policy for the school system, the 
adoption of which is not necessarily con- 
tingent upon a proposed building plan. 
However, the adoption of a clearly stated 
policy is basic to a building program in a 
school system which seeks to facilitate the 
realization of its aims and purposes by 
providing the best possible physical en- 


vironment. 


The Committee Sifts Ideas 
On Building Essentials 


Many excellent ideas concerning build- 
ing were submitted by the school person- 
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nel. Educational literature offered sug- 
gestions. The experience of certain mem- 
bers of the committee who had previously 
been connected with building programs of 
other cities was utilized. The job of the 
committee was to sift out all ideas and 
suggestions on construction which were 
essential to the attainment of the educa- 
tional goals which had been set up. 

The recommendations concerning con- 
struction were divided into two groups. 
The minor details were placed in a special 
report to be used largely as a check list in 
working with the architects. The more 
fundamental suggestions were included in 
a mimeographed report to the Superin- 
tendent’s Conference and to the schools. 

An elementary classroom embodying 
these recommendations is one large enough 
to permit a variety of activities. It is 
constructed with the idea of flexibility in 
use rather than for a specific purpose. 
Sound-proofing and acoustical treatment 
are provided. Color in the room not only 
makes it bright and cheerful but offers a 
pleasing change from other rooms in the 
same building. Provision is made for run- 
ning water, adequate storage, work and 
display space, and for the use of audio- 
visual aids. Heating, lighting and venti- 
lation reach national standards where there 
are such standards. Of these building 
features the most essential, aside from those 
affecting the children’s health, are spa- 
ciousness, storage space, soundproofing and 
acoustical treatment. 


Such a classroom is in a one-story build- 
ing wherever possible. Facilities provide 
for the convenient and efficient use of the 
school by the public. Provision is made 
for the probable use of the building in the 
future by pre-primary and before-and- 
after-school groups. 

Near the main entrance one finds ad- 
ministrative offices that include accommo- 
dations for guidance and health activities, 
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a general conference room, and storage, 
as well as the principal’s office and space 
for clerical assistance. The general con- 
ference room would be made available 
for such meetings as those of the P. T. A. 
board and community groups concerning 
themselves with youth activities, in addi- 
tion to the use made of it by the school 
personnel. The building includes an audi- 
torium, a lunchroom and a gymnasium or 
some combination of these facilities, as 
well as quarters for a central library. The 
work of the custodian and his assistants is 
made more effective by placing storage 
space and tool closets at convenient places 
in the building. If construction is of 
more than one story, lavatories are con- 
structed on each floor. 

The building is located on a plot which 
permits attractive landscaping of a type 
inexpensive to maintain. More land is 
provided than is found at many schools 
at present. The grounds are fenced and, 
where adjacent to buildings, covered with 
black-top paving. 


The Committee Makes 
Special Recommendations 


While the administration asked for a 


study of certain specific questions, in- - 


structions to the committee were clear 
that recommendations on any aspect of 
the school system would be welcomed. 
Limited time made possible the inclusion 
of but three special recommendations: 


The committee recommends that the school 
administration building be enlarged to house a 
school service center. Such a center would 
provide workshops, conference rooms, radio 
broadcasting facilities, and a reservoir of in- 
structional aids in all areas of the curriculum. 

Since mid-year promotions are not in accord 
with the general philosophy of child growth 
as expressed in this report, the committee 
recommends that serious study be given to the 
adoption of the plan of annual promotion. 

Because of problems on which specific rec- 
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ommendations have not been made and the 
many detailed suggestions which this com- 
mittee considers applicable only to specific 
building planning, it is recommended that a 
committee be established to serve as consult- 
ants when building plans are being formulated. 


What Has Been Done to Date 


At the time this article was prepared, 
approximately five months after the issue 
of the reports of the committee, the fol- 
lowing steps looking toward fulfillment 
of the recommendations have been taken: 


The formation of a “skeleton” committee of 
the former Pre-Building Planning Committee 
to meet a half day monthly to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the reports. \ 


Several schools, largely those of which mem- 
bers of the Pre-Building Planning Committee 
are principals, are experimenting with ways of 
making a gradual change toward less depart- 
mentalization. 


A “Science Service Center” has been opened 
in the administration building. To this center 
teachers may go for assistance in the teaching 
of science, for the repair or borrowing of 
equipment, to examine references, or to ex- 
periment with the materials of science. 


One professional meeting has been held on 
the subject of promotions. Principals and 
members of the superintendent’s staff of a 
neighboring city which has experienced the 
change from semiannual to annual promotion 
served as consultants. 


If the work of the Pre-Building Plan- 
ning Committee has any contribution to 
offer to other cities, it lies in the process 
by which certain recommendations were 
arrived at rather than in the recommen- 
dations themselves. It was never the 
thought of the committee that it could 
draw up a blueprint for school building 
but that it could plan for one school sys- 
tem physical structures sufficiently flexible 
to promote present educational objectives 
and to permit future inevitable and de- 
sirable changes. ' 
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Parents who want better educational oppor- 
tunities and more satisfactory living environ- 
ments for their children are migrating to 
smaller towns and rural areas. Hence, the 
planning of schools in these areas presents 
new challenges and offers tremendous op- 
portunities. The relative advantages to be 
obtained and some fundamental principles 
to be followed in planning these schools 
are discussed for the benefit of both parents 
and teachers by Mr. Nichols, formerly su- 
pervisor of school buildings and plans, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, and now with Ernest Sibley, archi- 
tect, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


MONG YOUNG COUPLES, particularly, 

there is a widespread conviction 

which accounts in no small measure 
for the wave of migration from cities to 
surrounding small towns. It is their con- 
viction that children have much to gain 
from such a move. It is not simply a 
question of more fresh air and sun- 
shine, but of improved educational op- 
portunity. They know that the small 
town, as contrasted with both the city and 
the rural area, is generally in a most fa- 
vorable position to capitalize on the edu- 
cational advantages of both, while remain- 
ing free of their weaknesses. 

Like the city, the small town can build 
its schoolhouses near the homes of the 
pupils they are to serve. It can do this 
while maintaining enrollments that are 
large enough to make feasible the provi- 
sion of satisfactory facilities, yet small 
enough that the child’s identity is not lost. 

The school that is situated close to the 
home in a physical sense is much more 
likely to be similarly situated in a func- 
tional sense. Parents may more readily 
come to know such a school and to develop 
a healthy interest in its welfare. Its teach- 
ers may better know the parents and 
through them the children they teach. 
The child is conscious of the relationship 
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Planning 
and Rural 


and is benefited by the knowledge. 

The child who lives near his school need 
not, like his country cousins, spend long 
hours each week riding to school in buses, 
He need not forego after-school activities 
because his return bus must leave on 
schedule. He, together with others in his 
neighborhood, may benefit by the school- 
house and playground facilities near his 
home, which he may use after school and 
during week ends, holidays and vacations. 

The small town has the advantage of the 
rural areas in its opportunities for provid- 
ing school sites of satisfactory size. The 
high land values of cities force there the 
construction of school buildings that hog 
their sites, leaving little free space for the 
outdoor activities and services that can 
add so much to the school program. In 
the small town the school’s outdoor areas 
can assume their rightful place as instru- 
ments of education and community wel- 
fare. They can accommodate a _ wide 
variety of opportunities for physical edu- 
cation and free play, for gardens, quiet 
activities, picnicking, and parking facilities 
for those who come by car to use the 
building and its grounds. 

We shall never settle the old question 
regarding the ideal school size. What is 
ideal for one community is not for an- 
other. Certainly, however, we should not 
be misled by those who are better busi- 
nessmen than educators—who think in 
terms of administrative efficiency rather 
than in terms of the individual child. 


Schools that number their enrollments in | 
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By JOHN E. NICHOLS 


Small Town 
Schools 


or near thousands may have the efficiency 
of modern machines, and about an equal 
degree of human sensibility. 

From the child’s standpoint, the school 
may better be only large enough to fur- 
nish him with variety of acquaintanceship 
and adequate facilities for educational ac- 
tivity. For this purpose, in a community 
of moderate wealth, an enrollment of two 
hundred to two hundred fifty is sufficient 
for an elementary school. In schools of 
that size, auditorium and gymnasium fa- 
cilities, lunchrooms, libraries and health 
units receive heavy enough use to make 
their provision economical. 

Beyond an enrollment of about five 
hundred, the use demands upon such costly 
central facilities as the auditorium, gym- 
nasium and shop become so great that 
either their duplication is necessary or their 
value to the individual child declines 
sharply. Duplication through increased 
specialization is of little value in the ele- 
mentary school. Indeed it may lead to a 
harmful degree of compartmentalization 
and loss of integration. It is far better, 
generally, to duplicate overloaded facilities 
by incorporating them in an entirely sep- 
arate building unit, situated close to the 
homes of the pupils they are to serve. 

From every standpoint, except economy 
at the expense of the children, the rela- 
tively small neighborhood elementary 
school is the most desirable. No small 
town should deliberately reject it in favor 
of an imposing central school, regardless 
of the variety of facilities it offers. 
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The Rural School 


The rural school, like the city school, is 
the product of compromise. It must ac- 
cept the drawback of distance from the 
home in order to gain the advantage of 
workable size. It is expensive indeed to 
build for a mere handful of pupils those 


~ central facilities that are so necessary to a 


sound school program. Most rural areas 
are not wealthy enough to undertake it. 
The alternative, then, is to locate and build 
the school to serve more pupils over a 
wider area, thus increasing its remoteness 
from the home. The best solution of this 
dilemma lies in establishing a balance be- 
tween size and distance in terms of the 
area’s financial ability to erect a complete 
building. 
In this day and age there is no sound 
justification for the existence of the ele- 
mentary school which does not include 
auditorium, gymnasium, lunchroom, li- 
brary, health and, for the seventh and 
eighth grades, science, shop and homemak- 
ing facilities. Without them the consoli- 
dated school is little more than a collection 
of one-room schools which might as well 
remain scattered about near the homes of 
the pupils they serve. The fact remains, 
however, that here and there we shall go 
right on building inadequate schoolhouses 
until eventually our country wakes up to 
the fact that federal and state aid to 
equalize opportunity and lighten the bur- 
den on the rural areas is essential to our 
national welfare. ' 
Careful planning will help somewhat 
to overcome the limitations imposed upon 
the rural school. The combination audi- 
torium-gymnasium, while admittedly un- 
satisfactory in many ways, is nevertheless 
a sensible and useful compromise where 
the enrollment is not large. It can serve 
not only for usual auditorium and phy- 
sical education purposes but for play and, 
with the addition of an adjoining kitchen- 
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ette, as a lunchroom. One room may be 
designed to serve both as a teachers’ re- 
tiring room and as a general health unit. 
A very simple office, where a teaching prin- 
cipal may meet parents and children in 
private, has even been combined with a 
library. If necessary, the library may be 


dispensed with entirely in an elementary. 


school without too much loss, provided 
suitable facilities are included in the class- 
rooms themselves. 

It is the older elementary school pupil 
who usually suffers most through curtailed 
facilities. He .has reached a stage of de- 
velopment where he can use to advantage 
somewhat specialized facilities for science, 
art, manual arts and homemaking. Where 
enrollments are too small to provide these 
facilities in the usual way, limited but 
valuable opportunities can be furnished in 
a general laboratory or shop. Here in an 
ordinary size room we can glass off a pair 
of unit kitchens (which, if properly lo- 
cated, may serve the luncheon program). 
The remainder of such a laboratory may 
house workbenches, tool cases, electrical 
outlets, counters, material and equipment 
storage, a growing table, small animal 
pens, and so on. Here the older pupils 
especially may construct models; work 
with wood, metals and electricity; build 
scenery; grow and study plants; keep 
small animals for observation; paint and 
draw and otherwise explore the fascinat- 
ing world of science, arts, and crafts. 


Some Fundamental Principles 


We are about to enter into a period of 
tremendous activity in the school building 
field. Many mistakes will be made but 
many may be avoided if we will adhere 
scrupulously to certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Acquire adequate sites. Be sure that the 
site selected is of generous size. Seldom is 
it excusable to place the small town or 
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rural school on a site which does not make 
adequate provision for a satisfactory build- 
ing layout, for parking when the school is 
being used by the community, for walks 
and drives and bus loading areas, for phy- 
sical education and recreation facilities 
adapted to the specific needs and interests 
of various age groups including youth and 
adults, and a site which will make ample 
allowance for future growth. 

When a committee is tempted to accept 
a four-acre site, it should remember that 
one simple baseball diamond occupies 
three acres, that a field for soccer or foot- 
ball or hockey requires an acre and a half. 
But important as these facilities are, they 
are only the more obvious. An apparatus 
area, a kindergarten playground, a garden, 
soft ball diamonds for boys and girls of 
different ages, courts for paddle tennis and 
horseshoes and volley ball and a host of 
other games all are valuable facilities in 
the promotion of sound physical, social 
and intellectual development. And ll 
require space. 

Turf is the only satisfactory playground 
surface. But turf cannot grow on a pocket 
handkerchief size playground which re- 
ceives the concentrated use of scores of 
children. 

If the school may grow—as most schools 
have—the need for additional land in- 
creases, yet the additions to the building re- 
duce the space available for outdoor activ- 
ities. Too often, when that time arrives, 
the community discovers to its dismay 
that the cost of adjoining property has 
risen tremendously. It is far wiser to 
acquire it in the beginning. 

Provide for community use. Let us 
capitalize on the school building’s poten- 
tial usefulness to the community as a 
whole. It is not the property of the board 
of education or of the children alone. 
Rather, it belongs to the community which 
builds it. 
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At best a school building is expensive. 
To justify its expense it should be used as 
fully as possible. It can be so used with 
convenience and economy only if the de- 
mands of that use are anticipated in the 
building’s design and construction. 

The auditiorium, gymnasium and cafe- 
teria—those portions used by large groups 
—should be so situated and planned that 
they may be entered directly and conven- 
iently from parking areas and used, to- 
gether with storage and toilet accommoda- 
tions, without permitting access to the 
remainder of the building. Those parts 
most used by the public should be on sep- 
arate heating lines so that they may be 
kept comfortable while the rest of the 
building stays cool. Special lock-closets 
adjoining the rooms where it will be used 
should provide storage space for the para- 
phernalia of community dramatic clubs 
and other organizations. Storage should be 
provided for the unfinished work of those 
adults who use such units as the shop and 
homemaking laboratory. These things add 
little to the building’s cost, but increase its 
usefulness many fold. It is expensive not 
to provide them. 

Usefulness is more important than im- 
pressiveness. A school building is not an 
appropriate vehicle for proclaiming the 
affluence of a community. Ostentation 
and monumentality are not compatible 
with the needs or the interests of children. 
Money spent on vanity is not just money 
wasted. It usually represents educational 
facilities of which the pupils have been 
deprived. It is far better to construct a 
simple wooden building, safely designed, 
that includes needed facilities than to con- 
struct a brick building that omits any. 
It is better to build shelves and cupboards 
of pine or fir than to omit them because 
oak is too expensive. 

Provide working facilities. A classroom 
that is suitable has much more than good 
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lighting, good heating, desks and a black 
board. We know that children learn best 
through the practical application of facts. 
To so learn, however, requires the presence 
of working facilities. The classroom be- 
comes, in effect, a laboratory—a labora- 
tory having work and display counters, a 
sink, cupboards and cases for tools and 
supplies, files for such materials as bulle- 
tins and pictures and charts, cases for 
maps and the means for displaying them, 
cubicles and cases for the accommodation 
of pupils’ unfinished work, library shelves 
accessible to the children and near a 
convenient reading table, trays for con- 
struction paper, a clay bin, a growing 
table, desks which may be moved and 
rearranged in response to the needs of a 
variety of activities. Such are the life 
blood of a modern classroom. They must 
not be left for haphazard provision at a 
future time. They, must be planned when 


the room is planned, furnished when it is 
built. 


Make classrooms large enough. Not only 
does a group of children need working 
facilities but also the space in which to use 
them. Too long have we thought of 
classrooms as cubicles twenty-two or -three 
feet wide and twenty-eight or thirty feet 
long. Those dimensions do not provide 
sufficient space for the learning activities 
of thirty children. Let us acknowledge, 
when we build, that we need not just the 
sixteen or eighteen square feet per pupil 
necessary for sitting, but the twenty-five 
or thirty square feet required for active 
learning and the equipment that goes with 
it. 

Build above ground. There are in these 
United States literally thousands of acres 
of school basements that are useless or 
misused. A basement room is not a suit- 
able place for children. It is not suitable 
for a shop, or for lunching, or for toilet- 
ing. It is rarely suitable even for storage. 
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Far from being space that is obtained at 
little or no cost, it is actually expensive— 
and all the more so in terms of its utility. 

The school building should be kept com- 
pletely above ground. Modern methods 
of construction, employing earth-sup- 
ported floor slabs with pipe trenches inside 
the exterior walls, permit any school build- 
ing, regardless of size, to be constructed 
better and more inexpensively that way. 
Let us cease digging holes in which to 
bury our schools. 


Spread the building out. Rarely is the 
most compact plan the best plan from the 
standpoint of usefulness. The building 
which approaches the shape of a cube di- 
mishes those outer wall surfaces that pro- 
vide accessibility and admit light and air. 


A room lighted by windows on one side 
only is a poorly lighted room regardless of 
the window area. One side is always dark 
in contrast with the other. The brightness 
of window surfaces glares in contrast with 
the dim interior. Drawing shades to re- 
duce the glare only dims the room still 
further. The only cure is the introduction 
of more light through larger and better 
distributed window surfaces in order to 
lessen the contrast between the inside and 
the outside. With the introduction of 
movable furniture, one-side lighting be- 
comes meaningless. The direction from 
which light comes is far less important 
than the amount that is introduced. 

For the sake of compactness a building 
must rise two or three stories. Second and 
third stories are undesirable from the 
standpoint of convenience and freedom of 
use. Stairs in themselves are hazardous 
and an impediment to traffic. The two- 
story structure increases space cost be- 
cause of the need of fireproofing, of stairs, 
of self-supporting floors over side spans, 
heavier walls and foundations. The one- 
story building which is designed to take 
full advantage of the possibilities of that 
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form of construction is much more satis- 
factory to use and generally less expensive 
to build and care for than one of several 
stories. It is the most satisfactory form 
for schools accommodating up to three 
hundred fifty pupils, even in our colder 
climates. 

Anticipate future additions. Probably 
more school building projects involve ad- 
ditions than entirely new units. Much 
has been said and written about the need 
for expansibility in schoolhouse design. 
Yet schoolhouses are continually being 
built with inadequate provisions for fu- 
ture enlargement. We even find building 
committees who build that way deliber- 
ately because, in their wisdom, they oppose 
additions or believe they'll never be needed. 

No plan should be accepted by a build- 
ing committee unless it shows precisely 
where and how additions may be made 
and what their nature may be. Vague as- 
surances and dotted lines are not enough. 
The committee may well ask if the boiler 
room will take the new load, what stairs 
will have to be moved, what rooms will 
lose their windows, what room relation- 
ships will be changed. If it does, its name 
may not be cursed twenty years hence 
when a new committee carries on. 


Set the building back. There is a wide- 
spread impression that to be “shown off” 
most impressively a building must crowd 
the sidewalk or road. The truth is that a 
building may be viewed far more satis- 
factorily at a distance. It should be so 
situated that it may be included in an 
angle of not more than thirty degrees 
from where the observer stands. But this 
point is raised only to support the real 
reasons for setting a building back. These 
include the added quietness and the greater 
safety of distance from the noise and 
hazards of traffic. 

Avoid monotony of decoration. Buff 

(Continued on page 305) 
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By W. F. CREDLE 


Planning the Primary Classroom 


Mr. Credle who is director of the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
says the school plant should be so planned 
that it will be an integral factor in the pbysi- 
cal development of the children, will serve 
efficiently and effectively in the mental 
development of children and will create in 
children an appreciation of the aesthetic. He 
discusses the factors necessary for considera- 
tion in such planning. 


HE OBJECTIVE OF SCHOOLHOUSE 

PLANNING is the all-round physical, 

mental and aesthetic development of 
children. Successful planning is predi- 
cated upon the philosophy of education 
and the efficiency of the instructional pro- 
gram in the community where the school 
plant is located. It should always be borne 
in mind that school sites, buildings, class- 
rooms and equipment are not ends in 
themselves but only means of facilitating 
the educational process. If these theses 
are basic and fundamental, as I hold them 
to be, and if the reader accepts them, 
then in an article where brevity is imposed, 
certain facts, theories, objectives and con- 
clusions can be stated dogmatically and 
with that certainty which demonstration 
and widespread observation of objective 
data fasten upon the mind of the expert 
and layman alike.’ 


The First Thesis 


The primary-elementary school plant— 
the site, the classroom and the equipment 
—should be so planned that it will be an 
integral factor in the physical develop- 
ment of children. In the achievement of 
this aim the correct and efficient use of 
external forces plays a large part. Space, 
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light, air, water and sunshine—all essen- 
tial to growth and bodily comfort—are 
first considerations in planning any class- 
room. The great majority of American 
children have unrestrained use of these 
natural facilities until they reach school 
age. Then many of them are catapulted 
into “conventional” or “traditional” class- 
rooms with forty or more of their erst- 
while uncircumscribed playmates. Often- 
times the walls of this new home are 
dingy, unattractive and cheerless. The 
seats are rigid and inflexible and the light 
is poor and inadequate. In their new 
“homes” they frequently experience dif- 
ficulty in getting a drink of water at will. 
The toilets are inadequate and insanitary 
and at times crowded with strange and 
more mature children. When they are 
permitted to go to the playground they 
are confronted with an even greater num- 
ber of strange faces and a lack of space 
to engage in play and games with children 
of their age. 

The antithesis of a condition of this 
kind suggests the “block plan,” the broad 
outlines of facilities that will meet the 
physical needs of the young and un- 
adapted child. The space for teaching— 
both site and building—for primary chil- 
dren should be at least semi-segregated 
from the main school. Optimum areas, di- 
mensions and general characteristics of this 
space are given: 


a. The site. The primary classroom should 
open on a site that contains a minimum of five 
hundred to seven hundred square feet per pupil. 
While inter-room play should be permitted on 





1 Editor's Note: For further discussion of schoolhouse 
penaies that contributes to child development, see School 
ousing Needs of Young Children. Bulletin of the Associa- 
os for Childhood Education. Washington 6, D. C.: the 
ssociation. 
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the playgrounds each group should have pri- 
ority on the “near-half acre” plot adjoining 
its classroom. In our latitude this plot should 
be on a side of the building that receives sun- 
shine every day. Drinking fountains, cross 
bars, jungle gyms, swings, seesaws and like 
facilities should be included in the original 
capital outlay. Flower beds, small gardens, 
and other attractive fraturcs will suggest them- 
selves to the good teacher. 

b. The classroom. Primary and—to a lesser 
extent—elementary classrooms should be self 
contained. In order to accomplish this, an 
over-all space of twenty-five square feet per 
child must be provided. This means that for 
a class of forty the room should be twenty to 
twenty-two feet by fifty feet instead of the 
usual cwenty feet by thirty feet. 

In our state it is essential, if we wish to 
light the schoolrooms properly, to open as 
many of the windows as possible toward the 
east or west. The east light is best, the south 
is most trying and troublesome, the west is 
good, and the north should not be used for 
primary and elementary rooms. Windows open- 
ing toward the east permit the early sun to 
warm and purify the room before school hours. 
By ten o’clock or an hour after school work 
has begun, the direct rays of the sun have dis- 
appeared from the room. Therefore, during 
the rest of the day the window shades may be 
rolled up and the clear white light of the 
eastern sky may be allowed to flood the room 
without producing a glare. Shades should 
seldom if ever be pulled except to prevent 
troublesome glare. 

In the postwar school there is no reason why 
a wider use should not be made of ultraviolet- 
ray glass and certain types of glass blocks. 
However, new and generally untried materials 
should be specified only by experts. The prin- 
ciple of, placing windows so that the upper 
sash will be six inches or less below the ceiling 
and the lower pane high enough so that no light 
will enter the room below the plane of vision 
of pupils seated at their desks should under 
no circumstances be violated.” 

Drinking fountains, lavatories and _ toilets 
should be provided in connection with the 
primary units. The fountains and lavatories 





® Editor’s Note: There is a trend today to disregard this 
_ — - plans for new school buildings, particularly in 
State of makes 


California where the climate possible 
opening whole sides of the schoolroom to the A gets 
@ partitions are made of glass and can be closed in 


inclement weather. 
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should be continued through elementary grades, 
but children in this age group should be directed 
gradually to the general school toilets. 


The Second Thesis 


The primary classroom with its appur- 
tenances, equipment and appointments 
should be so designed, constructed and 
used that it will serve efficiently and ef- 
fectively in the mental development of 
children. The line of demarcation be- 
tween those facilities that promote the 
physical well-being of children and those 
that aid in mental advancement is a dim 
one. Certainly, they are complementary, 
and rigid classification is unimportant. 

Standard features in the planning of the 
primary space include the following: 


a. Storage. Storage space for teaching equip- 
ment and supplies of all kinds incident to the 
work carried on in this classroom should be 
provided. For this purpose chests approxi- 
mately twenty inches in height and width may 
be built along the classroom walls under the 
bulletin board, but not under the wall writing 
board. Shelves may also be placed in cloakrooms 
above the space provided for the children. The 
chests should have butt-hinged tops and may 
be covered with a pallet or a quilted covering 
on which the children may rest. In addition 
to the chests, shelves and project lockers for 
the children should be provided. A descrip- 
tion of these and other items of equipment is 
given below. 

b. Bulletin boards and wall writing boards. 
Twelve linear feet of wall writing board is 
ample for the primary room. This should be 
placed on the front wall. All other available 
and suitable wall space should be used for 
cork bulletin boards. 

c. Floors and paint colors. Battleship a 
oleum, asphalt tile, maple and oak wood, 
the order listed, make desirable floors 
primary units. 

They should be waxed, provided corridors 
and adjacent rooms do not have oiled floors. 
Floors and wainscotings may properly be of 
bright colors in the primary unit. However, 
the advice of experts should be had in color 
selection. 

The colors of the walls and ceiling in the 
classroom are such an important factor in the 
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hygienic planning of any school that they 
merit special consideration. They directly af- 
fect both day light and artificial illumination, 
and exert a suggested but undetermined psy- 
chological influence upon both students and 
teachers. For years psychologists and artists 
contended that there was only one range of 
color for the schoolroom. That was between 
red and yellow. If these colors are used a 
light buff or ivory tan color with a light re- 
flecting factor of not less than sixty per cent 
is recommended for classroom walls. They 
should have a minimum of fifty per cent. The 
ceiling should be ivory white or light cream, 
with a light reflecting factor of not less than 
sixty-five per cent. Glossy finishes should be 
avoided in all cases. 

There are scientific fundamentals involved 
in the selection of paint colors, and these fun- 
damental facts and principles should at all 
times have first consideration. The view of 
extremists and faddists who in the name of 
progressiveness advocate marked departures 
in classroom colors should receive considera- 
tion only when their suggestions are accom- 
panied by evidence of scientific justification. 
Classrooms are functional in their purpose and 
are not the proper place for random experi- 
mentations. If the following principles are 
observed in the selection of colors satisfactory 
results may be expecfed: (a) use only paints 
manufactured by reputable companies; (b) 
use only ready mixed paints. The production 
of uniformly correct colors is a highly sci- 
entific process and can seldom if ever be ac- 
complished by the average painter. 

Remember that all colors are divided between 
cool and warm. Blue and green are cool 
colors; yellow and red are warm colors. There- 
fore, the following colors suggest themselves 
for the walls of the several rooms of a school 
building: (a) north rooms—tan or buff—warm 
colors; (b) south rooms—blue—a cool color; 
(c) west rooms—green—also a cool color; 
(d) east rooms—gray—a neutral color; (e) 
halls and corridors can be painted in comple- 
mentary colors. However, since most halls 
require ample light, colors above the wains- 
coting should be very light. 

It is the equipment in a building that 
finally makes it usable as a school. The term 
equipment applies not only to furniture but to 
equipment of the more permanent or stationary 
type. Such equipment is best determined 
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while plans are in preparation. A brief list 
and description of built-in equipment is Ae 

Children’s bookcases. These should be ap- 
proximately four feet high by six feet wide. 
The shelves should be adjustable. The interior 
of the cases may properly be painted bright 
colors. 

Project lockers or cubicles. These may vary 
in size but one for each pupil should be pro- 
vided. A size twelve inches by fifteen inches 
by fifteen inches in depth is quite satisfactory. 
These cubicles may have either open or closed 
fronts but the open fronts are probably to. be 
desired. The interiors of these may likewise 
be painted in bright colors. _They can be at- 
tractively arranged under the windows with 
a seasoned or hard board linoleum top. 

Teachers’ bookcase. There should be a teach- 
ers’ bookcase, preferably located at the front 
of the room. 

Permanent fixtures. Wardrobes, cabinets, 
sinks and drinking fountains, display counters, 
and cupboards are other permanent fixtures or 
equipment that should not be overlooked. 

The furniture in a classroom consists of 
desks, chairs, tables and like articles that are 
purchased ready-made. Movable furniture is 
to be preferred over fastened to the floor types. 
Chairs and flat top individual tables are recom- 
mended, although some movable chair desks 
are satisfactory. School furniture brown is 
generally the most satisfactory color for chairs, 
tables and desks. Odd and occasional chairs, 
tables and stools can profitably be used around 
the book nook which in all of its appointments 
should be cheerful, comfortable and attractive. 
All children should be carefully measured and 
furniture purchased to fit them. Correct sizes 
cost’ no more than incorrect sizes. 


The Third Thesis 

The primary-elementary school should 
create in children an appreciation of the 
aesthetic. This process will be simplified 
if there has been success in the attainment 
of the first two objectives. Mentally and 
physically healthy, alert and active chil- 
dren know and have books, pictures, flow- 
ers and birds. The classroom that aids in 
the attainment of these objectives rather 
than in mere book-learned training serves 
well its purpose. 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 
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EVALUATION IN TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. By Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert 
Pace. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1944. Pp. 368. $3. 


In this volume the authors report some of 
the problems encountered and the techniques 
used in evaluating teacher education. They 
point out in the first chapter that evaluation 
is a process which stresses values at different 
stages of growth. Moreover, evaluation pre- 
supposes a definition of goals to be attained, 
and draws upon any source (objective or sub- 
jective) to secure evidence of the extent to 
which the goals are attained. Finally, this 
concept of evaluation recognizes the import- 
ance of interpreting evidence in terms of goals. 

Various procedures in selecting prospective 
teachers are described and analyzed in Chapter 
II. It is revealed that current practice varies 
from the simple expedient of rejecting stu- 
dents because of “low scholarship” to the more 
complicated “profile method” employed by 
Wayne University. The authors conclude that 
“The final decision to accept or reject an 
applicant can seldom be made with a satisfy- 
ing degree of confidence except in the case of 
students whose qualifications are uniformly 
high or markedly deficient.” Furthermore, 
they emphasize the fact that it is “only by 
building up as rapidly as possible a file of data 
on the subsequent success of admitted candi- 
dates that one can eventually make decisions 
in the middle range with a minimum of un- 
fairness to the institution and the students.” 

Chapter III, dealing with orientation. and 
guidance, includes a brief description of the 
work of L. L. Love and his associates in 
devising a program for freshmen in the College 
of Education at Ohio State University. This 
program is unique in the extent to which 
provision is made for self-evaluation and con- 
tinuous appraisal; for example, the student, 
under guidance from his adviser, makes an 
analysis of his “wants” or goals, estimates his 
own “resources,” and formulates a conclusion 
concerning important decisions he must make. 
Such a practice is as unusual as it is funda- 
mental to successful guidance at this level. 
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Trends in general education are discussed in 
Chapter IV. Variability and confusion are 
again disclosed by brief descriptions of typical 
programs. The authors reiterate their con- 
viction concerning the significance of definite 
objectives and of self-evaluation. The con- 
clusion which follows, and the data on which 


it is based, should be studied carefully by all }. 


workers in the field of general education. 


Chapter V reveals the wide variation in 
practices in professional education. The auth- 
ors advocate the use of techniques which 
reveal the student’s change in behavior and 
his ability to use the information he acquires; 
“. . . no evaluation of a professional education 
program is complete until we find out how well 
the knowledge and insight students have 
gained are applied in actual practice. Paper 
and pencil tests of the application of knowl- 
edge are more properly called tests of the 
ability to recognize applications. Real appli- 
cation is something that, in the last analysis, 
can be observed only directly in student be- 
havior.” 

Descriptions of practices governing student 
teaching are found in Chapter VI. Again the 
need for definite goals is set forth and the 
significance of encouraging instructors to gain 
competence in observing and interpreting be- 
havior patterns is stressed. Subsequent chap- 
ters include critical discussions of follow-up 
studies and of growth in service. In a fair 
appraisal of the student’s ability, a follow-up 
study is considered essential: ‘‘Follow-up stud- 
ies provide a fertile meeting ground for pre- 
service and in-service interests. The ultimate 


test of any program is the character of its — 


product.” 


The final chapter presents a critical review 
of the preceding topics. Some all-pervasive 


problems also are set forth. This volume will | 


be of interest to all persons engaged in the 
advancement of evaluative practices. The 
most outstanding merit of the volume lies in 
the convincing evidence it presents for contin- 
uous appraisal and for self-evaluation in the 
educative process.—Paul Witty, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University. 
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1 ASK YOU, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
By Leon Z. Surmelian. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1945. Pp. 316. 

In this book the author tells the story of his 
own boyhood in a defeated nation of World 
War I. In spite of the cruelty and suffering 
depicted, the reader is heartened by the re- 
sourcefulness and resiliency of Leon and his 
friends. The book has its unique message of 
encouragement for those interested in working 
with children of World War II. 

The happy home life of the eight-year-old 
Armenian boy strikes a responsive note with 
any reader who grew up in an average Amer- 
ican home. 
devotion he tells of his family and friends. 
Those glimpses of rich family living and 
devotion to religious and national ideals give 
the reader an idea of why the children were 
able to endure the suffering and treachery 
attendant on the war and blood purges of a 
minority group. Here is the picture of a 
young boy rapidly maturing into manhood 
and assuming a responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a better life for the people of his 
nationality. One is given only a hint as to 
whether or not this idealism carried over into 
practical results in manhood. 

It is difficult to remember as one reads that 
this boy is between eight and sixteen years of 
age in the interval of the story. Not only is 
his family disrupted and many members killed, 


With gentle humor and genuine’ 


but even his nation is almost destroyed. In 
the face of this terror the boy seems to under- 
stand that Turks are individual people and to 
be judged as such. His ability to adjust to the 
different cultures to which he is subjected is 
most heartening. 


Relief from the grimness of war is given by 
the intimate pictures of the boy’s own reactions 
in various situations. There is the humiliation 
of childhood experienced in the footwashing 
of Maundy Thursday when he misunderstood 
and tried to kiss his own foot instead of the 
cross. There is the shame and fear when he 
cut his playmate’s head, and the frustration 
of not being allowed to have a Russian cap. 
The expectancy of death itself could not 
dampen the ardor with which cherry-stealing 
youngsters taunted an elderly relative. The 
problems of adolescence range from trying to 
impress his brother by kissing and teasing the 
girls to a preoccupation with Armenia’s fate 
which caused him to reject offers of education 
as a poet and set out for America to educate 
himself in agricultural methods. 


The book possesses a poetic quality and 
narrative style which make it very readable. 
One feels the sincerity of the author’s plea 
for the world of childhood.—Margaret E. 
Harris, Director of the Elementary School, 
Metairie Park Country Day School, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 
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and “schoolhouse brown”! These are the colors 
that make schoolhouse interiors drab and life- 
less. Children like attractive surroundings— 
they profit by them and take care of them. 
Such surroundings may be obtained to a large 
degree simply by the use of a little imagination 
in selecting paint. Every paint company sells 
a wide variety of attractive wall colors which 
cost no more than buff and cream. Use light 
colors, use soft colors, but use a variety of 
colors that will relieve the sameness that be- 
devils our school interiors. 


To follow the principles that have been out- 
lined will not insure a satisfactory building, 
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certainly. It will only prevent the repetition 
of the most common fundamental errors. A 
school building presents an intricate problem, 
whether it is built in a small and wealthy 
town or whether it is a tiny affair off in the 
wilderness, Its design requires a sympathetic 
understanding of its purposes, the ability to 
translate those purposes into forms. It is the 
most important structure we can build, for it 
is as important as the welfare of the future 
generations whose education it implements. 
The architect and the building committee that 
undertake to design a school building accept a 
trust and responsibility that cannot be lightly 
assumed. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN .. . 


Editor, LU VERNE CRABTREE WALKER 








TOLD UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
An Umbrella Book. Stories selected by the 
Literature Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education. Illustrated by Nedda 
Walker, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 347. $2. (A.C.E. members 
ask publisher for special discount.) 


The Literature Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education has performed anoth- 
er service for children in the preparation of the 
fifth Umbrella Book, Told Under the Stars and 
Stripes. This new collection not only pro- 
vides literary enrichment but sharpens the 
social sensitivity and widens the heart of 
childhood. As chairman of the committee, 
Mary Lincoln Morse has guided the preparation 
of the entire series. 

Told Under the Stars and Stripes is con- 
cerned with the acceptance and appreciation 
of the child next door whether or not he is a 
member of a minority group. It increases 
understanding that “under the stars and 
stripes” we are a nation of many peoples, 
strong because of the unique contributions of 
widely varying cultural groups. Some would 
call it a tolerance theme. Felix Frankfurter 
has a better name for it—‘the hospitality of 
the human spirit”! 

The twenty-seven stories are arranged in 
levels of reading difhculty from the primary to 
the intermediate level, with a few at the end 
which will appeal to older children also. At 
the beginning of each tale a charming black 
and white sketch by Nedda Walker and a 
keynote quotation from the story itself pique 
the reader's interest. 

Many stories in the collection deal rather 
directly with the problem of the group’s ac- 
ceptance of the child who is different in dress, 
speech or customs. A valorous deed by “Mac- 
aroni” won for him the admiration of his 
rough and ready companions. In “Theresa 
Follows the Crops” by Clara Lambert, a 
daughter of Mexican migratory workers wins 
friendliness and approval through her artistic 
talents. A Japanese-American child finds full 
acceptance in a school situation through the 
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graciousness of her Japanese great-grzndmother, 
in “Hatsuno’s Great-Grandmother” by Flor. 
ence Crannell Means. “My Song Yankee 
Doodle” by Carl Glick tells of « Chinese boy 
in native costume who recites iz: Chinese “The 
Five Principles of Filial Duty” by Mr. Con- 
fucius. The flash of sudden pride he feels in 
being Chinese kindles the appreciation of his 


classmates. 


Other stories show the wisdom of foreign- 
born Americans in adopting American ways. 
““What’s in a name?” said Mr. Grimsky when 
his children wanted their name changed to 
Grimm. And in the same spirit of conformity 
he cut down his luxuriant Russian beard toa 
small Vandyke. (“A Boy Named John” by 
John Cournos.) A larger issue was at stake 
in “Vasil Discovers America” by Leslie G. 
Cameron. Must the old-world feud of two 
Albanian families be continued in their new 
home in the United States? Vasil and his 
friend did not think so and they finally con- 
vinced their feuding fathers. 


Some of the most effective stories in the 
collection are those which present in a dra- 
matic and sympathetic manner an American 
way of living, without pointing any inference. 
If you would know three boys in Harlem from 
the inside looking out, read “The Dozier 
Brothers Band” by Arna Bontemps. A thrill- 
ing story of Navajo heroism is “Storm on the 
Mountain” by Adelaide Wilson Arnold. ‘“Ma- 
minka’s Children” is a gentle, happy story of 
a Bohemian Christmas in America. ‘The 
Market” by Marguerite de Angeli is an Amish 
story and “Benjie’s Hat” by Mabel Leigh Hunt 
is a Quaker story. “Give Me a River” by 
Elizabeth Palmer tells the pleasure and pride 
of Swedish Americans in their lovely Swedish 
nightingale, Jenny Lind. 

The message of “Our Lady of Mercy” by 
Louis Zara is one to remember: Youth and 
kindly old age see beyond the barriers of 
religion and race! How can we counteract the 
influence of those who have put on the fetters 
of intolerance? Here is a book to help the 
young keep their clarity of vision. 
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By MARY &£. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE ... 








New A.C.E. Branches 
Culver City Association for Childhood Education, 
California 
Alamance County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, North Carolina 
Davidson County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, North Carolina 
Elementary Club, Indiana State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 
Marion County Association for Childhood Education, 
Tennessee 
Reinstated: 
Cedar County Association for Childhood Education, 


Iowa 
Eastern Washington College of Education Association 
for Childhood Education, Cheney, Washington. 


Correction 

In this column in the Nevember 1945 issue 
of CHiLDHOop EpucaTION we listed the names 
of those who, as members of the A.C.E. Litera- 
ture Committee, had worked hard and effect- 
ively in the preparation of Told Under the 
Stars and Stripes, reviewed on page 306 of this 
issue. We regret that through error the name 
of Martha Seeling was omitted from the listing. 


Study of Library Service 

The U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, has just released a study of 
public school libraries for 1941-42. This is 
the most recent compilation of library statis- 
tics since the last previous study in 1934-35. 

Over 52,000,000 volumes were reported by 
schools housing more than half of all public- 
school pupils. Libraries in these schools em- 
ployed over 5,200 full-time and over 7,500 
part-time librarians. The number of books 
available per pupil varies with the type of 
library service. There were 4.51 volumes per 
pupil in schools with centralized libraries; 3.05 
volumes per pupil where there were “‘class- 
room collections” only; and 3.01 volumes per 
pupil where there were “loan collections” only. 

Libraries in schools enrolling about half the 
public school pupils added about 3,000,000 
volumes to their libraries during 1941-42. This 
was about one volume for each four pupils, 
the same as in 1934-35. 

Copies of Statistics of Public School Li- 
braries, 1941-42 may be obtained from the 
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Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price, fifteen cents. 


Legislation Affecting Children 


After a series of meetings, held over a 
period of three weeks, devoted to a study of 
H.R. 1296, the House Education Committee 
wrote a new bill, H.R. 4929, which was 
introduced in the House by Congressman Rob- 
ert Ramspeck on December 7, to be cited as 
the Educational Equalization Act of 1945. : 

The Committee, after debating a motion to 
report this bill for favorable House considera- 
tion, defeated it, December 12, by a vote of ten 
to nine. A record of the individual vote may 
be obtained from A.C.E. Headquarters. 

This action by the Committee may be un- 
derstood to mean that federal-aid-to-education 
legislation pending to date in the House has 
been returned to the shelf from which it was 
recently taken for study and action. It does 
not mean that the issue has sustained a de- 
cisive or conclusive setback in the 79th Con- 
gress. It does not follow that the House 
Committee action will severely obstruct or 
influence the work of the Senate sub-com- 
mittee which is at this time engaged in study- 
ing and drafting federal aid legislation. A 
favorable Senate decision will place the issue 
squarely again with the House of Representa- 
tives at which time the House Education Com- 
mittee will be expected to act on providing 
better schools for American youth. 

H.R. 4929, on which the vote was cast, 
authorized an appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
1947, and $100,000,000 for 1948, to be al- 
lotted to the states for the support of public 
elementary and public secondary schools for 
the purpose of more nearly equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the nation. It 
guaranteed proportionate sharing of federal 
funds on the part of minority groups, and 
authorized the allocation of funds to the 
states in terms of (1) the number of children 
§-17 years of age, (2) the fiscal abilities of 
the states to support public education, and (3) 
the extent of state effort being made to provide 
educational opportunity for youth. 
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Truly Enjoyable 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Relate to Living 


When children’s first nursery books are 
centered in their interests, they’re eager for 
the next step—knowledge. Winifred Milius’ 
Here Comes Daddy* may be obvious 

_ to us, but it has in words and pictures the 
excitement little children get from watch- 
ing traffic. It is a humorous first lesson 
about transportation. 


Picture Books That Help 
To Coordinate Knonledge 


Young Scott books for 3- to 7-year-olds 
stimulate their growing interests, but they 
keep in mind the limits of experience. 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s Guess What’s In 
The Grass,* a 3-to-7 book, shows a whole 
world of activity in the grass in a delight- 
ful, simple story. 


First Hand Expertence— 
Good Source Material 


For the middle age, our books stress doing 
and first hand experience, plus source ma- 
terial—good, circumstantial accounts of 
how others faced the world and what it felt 
like. Homes In The Wilderness* is the 
actual journal kept by William Bradford, 
Governor of Plymouth Colony. It is vivid 
reading for 10-to-12’s. 


*Write Dept. E for Com- 
plete Illustrated Catalog 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 
72 FirrH AvENUE New York 11,N. Y. 
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N.E.A. Presents Documentary Film 


As a part of its service the National Edu. 
cation Association has produced “‘Assignment; 
Tomorrow,” a twenty-two minute, 16 mm, 
documentary film about teachers and their 
work. It was prepared primarily for teachers, 
but it will also encourage capable young people 
to consider teaching as a career, and impress 
laymen with the significance of the work of 
teachers. For showing to professional audi- 
ences the film is followed by a seven-minute 
movie trailer describing in pictures the work 
of the National Education Association. 

Those interested in showing “Assignment; 
Tomorrow” should write to their state educa- 
tion associations for information. 


Child Labor 


Wartime experience with child labor was 
discouraging but it taught some useful les. 
sons which are outlined by Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in her annual report. 

The lesson which heads the list for its bear- 
ing on future activities is the recognition that 
problems involving the employment and edu- 
cation of young people are inseparable. The 
extent of child employment and school leaving 
during the war made it clear beyond a doubt 
that child labor groups and school groups 
have a joint concern in standards of education 
and employment. In the future they must 
work together on the problems with which 
they are mutually concerned such as the ages 
and conditions under which children are per- 
mitted to leave school for work; the extent to 
which school children engage in employment 
outside of school hours; their preparation for 
and introduction into employment; the placy 
of supervised work experience in the school 
curriculum; provision for financial assistance 
to enable young people to continue in school; 
and the educational content of the additional 


years of schooling which result from raising 


child labor and compulsory attendance ages. 
The child labor program for the post-war 
years Mrs. Zimand believes must be two-edged: 
First, it must continue to focus on child 


labor sore spots—and efforts must be pushed | 


to secure laws, law enforcement, and public 

sentiment that will outlaw forever the em- 

ployment of children under conditions detri- 

mental to their health, education and welfare. 

Second, it must turn its attention to the 

one child in six who does not enter high 
(Continued on page 310) 
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Order these lovable Disney characters 


NOW 





THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 Third Ave., No. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


#49—Mickey Mouse 
#50—Donald Duck 
#51—Pablo the Penguin 
#52—Thumper 
#53—Minnie Mouse 
#54—Dumbo 
#55—Pluto 
#56—Bambi 























Mickey Mouse 





Minnie Mouse 
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The screws and wheels of the old alarm 
clock scattered on the floor . . . a small 
boy intent on putting together the odd 
pieces . . . the persistent question run- 
en his mind . . . what makes 
it tick? 


What makes 
it tick? 


Children want to know, too, about the people and objects in the world 
about them—what makes them tick? That's why SILVER BURDETT books 
emphasize basic concepts . . . help the child gain a better understanding 


Robert L. Morton 
Merle Gray 
Elizabeth Springstun 
William Schaaf 


Harlan H. Barrows 
Edith P. Parker 
Clarence W. Sorenson 


SILVER 


New York 





of people, their tools, and their ideas. 


a new arithmetic program for the elemen- 
tary grades. 


an essential elementary geography series. 


BURDETT 
Chicago 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 





NEWS NOTES 
(Continued from page 308) 


school, the fifty per cent who enter high 
school but do not graduate, and the unknown 
number who are college “material” but never 
get to college. A country which has developed 
its industrial production and its scientific re- 
search to almost incredible heights surely has 
both the financial resources and the vision 
to create an educational system which will 
meet the varied needs of its many millions 
of children and young people. To a democracy, 
the development of such an educational system 
is as important as production of weapons with 
which to defend itself. 


Loan Material on Inter-American Subjects 


The U. S. Office of Education announces 
that the following materials are now available 
to schools and colleges: 

Kodachrome slides showing life in Central 
and South American republics. There are more 
than 1,500: slides in natural color, 2 x 2 inches 
in size, suitable for use in a standard size 
slide projector. Sets of slides for thirty-five 
different titles are available for free loan on 
request. Each set will be accompanied by 
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teachers’ notes giving information on the sub-| 
ject shown on each slide. Slides are mounted 
between glass and shipped in a small wooden’ 
box. The loan period is three weeks and the 
borrower assumes the responsibility for the 
return of each set by parcel post. ; 
Loan packets on Inter-American subjects. 
There are eighteen individual packets which 
contain bibliographies, source lists, magazines, 
pictures, maps, units and courses of study, 
program outlines, skits, games, music, descrip-_ 
tive booklets, conference reports, reprints of 
articles, pamphlets, and other materials. his 
material is suitable for use from the elementary” 
level through college. Publishers and dis-. 
tributors of the various packet items are in-. 
dicated, to facilitate ordering by those inter-. 
ested in obtaining their own file copies. Packets. 
are available on loan for three weeks without” 
charge except that return postage is to be 
paid by the borrower. q 
For detailed information address: U. S. Office | 
of Education, American Republics Section, | 
Division of International Educational Relations, 
Washington 25, D. C. : 
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